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Keynotes 


The selection “A Litany for the Personal Life” is an inspirational note 
and reminds us that all effectual applications of science and philosophy to 
the betterment of human living begin with self-security and self-appraisal; 
with an honest acknowledgement of frailties and omissions, and a sincere 
consecration to the laws of the Spirit. The “Litany” ends on a high note: 

“We affirm our faith in the promise of man’s fulfillment, and celebrate 
our confidence in the Wholeness of Life.” 





In style and language for the layman, Ruth Lofgren leads us into a 
consideration of the implications of “Our Biological Heritage” for social 
living. Dr. Lofgren’s thesis reveals one more evidence that God or the 
Great Intelligence has given man along with physical life the keys to human 
harmony and development both in nature and within himself. “The proper 
study of mankind is Man’’—in organic nature and physical and social 
evolution—for therein lies the clue to what we are and what we may 
become. 





Rose Hum Lee in her interesting article, ‘“The Marginal Man: A Re- 
Evaluation and Indices of Marginality,” vitalizes a theme long with us but 
deserving of increased consideration in these times of arousal on the part 
of peoples the world over, and in the current shifting and settling of dis- 
placed persons. The indices of marginality proposed by Dr. Lee seem sound 
and liberal—potentially effectual as a yardstick in the study of marginal 
individuals and groups. 





In “Form and Content in Social Behavior’ Leo Schneiderman presents 
a careful analysis of how these forms of social behavior function in relation 
to the formation of existent attitudes in an individual. Implication of the 
soundness of similar inference with regard to group interaction is evident. 
The author’s careful adherence to psychological considerations in develop- 
ing his thesis stamps the article with especial value for students. 





The program, with its implementations, of the National Council of 
Churches in the United States of America, as set forth in I by Donald C. 
Bolles, and in II by Alfred S. Kramer and J. Oscar Lee, is informative and 
= It is especially significant in our current era of doubt and 
confusion that we be reminded of existent ‘lamps unto our feet.’” These 
articles provide an overview of religious intention and achievement that 
accent policies and programs contributive to human betterment and social 
reform. 





The intentional use of racial and cultural derogatory epithets—as all 
too frequentiy indulged in by pseudo arts and literature, by press, radio 
and television, and by unethical individuals—is decried by Edgar Rogie 
Clark in his ‘Patterns of Racial Stereotype.” Although spurious in nature 
and deleterious in effect, perhaps these designed and intentional stigmas 
had best be written off as evidences of an innate lack of culture; and the 
time given to “fending and proving” be better devoted to the presentation 
of constructive aspects of the minority’s cause. Onslaughts from the ignorant 
and ill-intentioned deserve to be ignored. 
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The Special Sections 


The editor of Human Frontiers, Ralph T. Templin, presents his ma- 
terial under two captions: Frontiers of Struggle and Frontiers of Progress. 
Under the first, he discusses the unresisting acquiescence to the compulsory 
military training program by the National Education Association and in- 
stitutions of higher education; and further reveals certain national organiza- 
tions that promote the proposed program through publication of books, 
brochures and leaflets of appeal to the youth concerned. This the editor 
designates “‘education’s surrender to militarism.” Under the second caption 
he covers a wide and interesting variety of topics of timely occurrence and 
interest. 





The Section, Research Studies and Abstracts, is given over to one 
comprehensive study and two “research notes,” as they are termed by their 
author. In the longer study a new angle of approach is utilized—one 
reversed from the usual—in which the minority measures itself in relation 
to the majority in the matter of racial prejudice. Several Tables present 
findings and contribute to the conclusions reached. 

Of the two briefer studies, the first deals with ‘‘an etiological theory 
of mental illness which includes sociogenic factors’; the second deals with 
authoritarian pressure in liberal arts institutions that tends to inhibit demo- 
cratic attitude and behavior on the part of students in the area of civil 
liberties. 





Contexts of Growth presents heartening evidence that in many ways 
in many quarters many agencies are pursuing constructive programs that are 
providing for children their inalienable right—‘‘The right to grow in an 
environment conducive to growth.” Leonora C. Lane, editor, devotes her 
current report to widespread and significant activities that are realizing 
this right for children in the areas of Art, Music and Drama. 





So much is happening so fast that for the editor of The Record (in a 
quarterly periodical) to keep abreast of the times in his report is well-nigh 
impossible. There is no dearth of evidence that men and women of good 
intent are not only called to “meet their consciences,” but further, that the 
time has come when they must ‘‘stand up and be counted” in all matters that 
spell true democracy. Currently The Record is a positive report on the extent 
to which educational institutions in our country have opened their doors to 
all regardless of race or creed. 





And last, but by no means least, the reader and student interested in 

(1) reviews of books, and (2) evaluative annotations of significant books 
and magazine articles in the varied aspects of living in community will find 
grist for their mills in the Section—Selected Readings in Human as 
A. O'H. W. 








A LITANY FOR THE PERSONAL LIFE* 


Let our minds be opened to see ourselves as others see us and we see others; 
and from all unwillingness to know our infirmities, 
May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From moral weakness of spirit; from timidity; from hesitation; from fear 
of men and dread of responsibility, let us be strengthened with courage to speak 
the truth in love and self-control; and alike from the weakness of hasty violence 
and the weakness of moral cowardice, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From weakness of judgment; from the indecision that can make no choice; 
from the irresolution that carries no choice into act; and from losing opportunities 
to serve our fellow men, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From infirmity of purpose; from want of earnest care and interest; from the 
sluggishness of indolence, and the slackness of indifference; and from all spiritual 
deadness of heart, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves, 


From duilness of conscience; from feeble sense of duty; from thoughtless 
disregard of consequences to others; from a low idea of the obligations of our 
human calling; and from all half-heartedness in the service of our fellow men, 
May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From weariness in continuing struggles; from despondency in failure and 
disappointment; from overburdened sense of unworthiness; from morbid fancies 
of imaginary backslidings, may we rise to a lively hope and trust in man’s produc- 
tive capacities, in the power of work and love and reason; and from all exaggerated 
fears and vexations, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From self-conceit, vanity, and boasting; from delight in supposed success 
and superiority, let us rise to the modesty and humility of true sense and taste and 
reality; and from all the harms and hindrances of offensive manners and self- 
assertion, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From affectation and untruth, conscious or unconscious; from pretence and 
acting a part which is hypocrisy; from impulsive self-adaptation to the moment 
in unreality to please persons or make circumstances easy, let us be strengthened 
to manly ae, ape and from all false appearances, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves, 


From love of flattery; and over-ready belief in praise; from dislike of criticism; 
from the comfort of self-deception in persuading ourselves that others think better 
than the truth of us, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From all love of display and sacrifice to popularity; from thought of our- 
selves in forgetfulness of others; let us hold our minds in spiritual reverence; and 
in all our words and works and from all self-glorification, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 





*These words are adapted by Dr. Benjamin Miller, formerly an Episcopalian rector 
and now Associate Leader of the New York Ethical Society, from a “Litany of 
Remembrance” by Dr. George Ridding, First Bishop of Southwell, England. 

Reprinted from The Standard (January-February 1956) by permission of the Editor. 
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From pride and self-will; from desire to have our own way in all things; from 
overweening love of our own ideas and blindness to the value of others; from 
resentment against opposition and contempt for the claims of others, let us en- 
large the generosity of our hearts and enlighten the fairness of our judgments; 
and from all selfish arbitrariness of temper, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From all jealousy, whether of equals or superiors; from grudging others 
success; from impatience of submission and eagerness for authority, let us seek 
the spirit of brotherhood to share loyally with fellow-workers in all true propor- 
tions; and from all contempt of law, order and democratic authority, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From all hasty utterances of impatience; from the retort of irritation and the 
taunt of sarcasm; from all infirmity of temper in provoking or being provoked; 
from love of unkind gossip, and from all idle words that may do hurt, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


In all times of temptation to follow pleasure inordinately, to leave duty for 
amusement, to indulge in distraction and dissipation, in dishonesty and debt, to 
degrade our high calling and forget our ethical commitment, and in all times of 
frailty in our human nature, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


In times of doubts and questionings, when our belief is perplexed by new 
learning, new thought, when our faith is strained by adversity and frustration, 
may we achieve the faithfulness of learners and the courage of believers in the 
highest fulfillment of man; alike from stubborn rejection of new ideas, and from 
hasty assurance that we are wiser than our fathers, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


From strife and partisanship and division among the brotherhood of men; 
from magnifying our certainties to condemn all differences, from all arrogance in 
our dealings with all men, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


Let us seek knowledge of ourselves, our powers and weaknesses, our spirit, 
our sympathy, our imagination, and be taught by the standard of human happiness 
and self-realization, by the judgments of others, by examinations of ourselves; and 
from all fancies, delusions, and prejudices of habit, or temper, or society, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


Let us seek true knowledge of our brethren in their differences from us and 
in their likenesses to us, that we may deal with their real selves, measuring their 
feelings by our own, but patiently considering their varied lives and thoughts and 
circumstances; and in all our relations to them, from false judgments of our own, 
from misplaced trust and distrust, from misplaced giving and refusing, from mis- 
placed praise and rebuke, 

May we humbly strive to deliver ourselves. 


In fellowship may we strive to heal the evils of our past negligences and 
ignorances, amend our past mistakes and misunderstandings, lift up our hearts to 
new love, new energy and devotion, that we may go forth in confidence and in 
strength to persevere through success and failure, through good report and evil 
report; and in all time of our tribulation, in all time of our prosperity, 

We affirm our faith in the promise of man’s fulfillment, and celebrate our confi- 
dence in the Wholeness of Life. 


—George Ridding and 
Benjamin Miller. 
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OUR BIOLOGICAL HERITAGE 


RUTH LOFGREN 


Sometimes it takes quite a while for the deeper significances of ideas 
that we think we have learned to begin to dawn upon us. I had finished 
school and had been working for some time when, little by little, I began 
to realize that the principles of biology which I have been teaching and 
observing in the laboratory almost daily have far broader implications 
than I had previously recognized. (I often wonder how many other 
biologists graduate with their heads full of information and yet are 
blissfully unaware of how any of it relates to themselves as living or- 
ganisms.) I have begun to compare the biological principles I use in the 
laboratory with the attitudes I have about myself and others and our 
everyday world, and it seems to me that many of the tensions and con- 
fusions of our daily lives arise out of the conflicts between what our cul- 
ture teaches us and the actual processes of being living human organisms. 
The insights that I have gained from examining our biological heritage 
have so refreshed and strengthened my personal philosophy of life, that 
I should like to share some of them with you in the hope that you may 
find them stimulating. 

Let us begin with one of the most basic principles, that of constant 
change. It is not as simple as it sounds. Living organisms are changing 
in many respects all at the same time. Four of the levels of activity may 
be demonstrated in: the genetic changes that we observe in each gen- 
eration; the morphological changes that are seen in growing, developing 
organisms; the behavioral changes that occur in response to environ- 
mental and physiological stimuli; and the chemical exchanges that are 
constantly taking place, as in respiration, for example. This is un- 
doubtedly all familiar information; and yet, consider how it differs from 
the way most of us think about the world around us. What are the first 
words we learn? Names for things and people and animals. We give 
these a permanence, a static quality that seems to become a basic char- 
acteristic of our thinking from then on. The construction of our language 
lends itself most effectively to this bias and may be largely responsible 
for it. Even an activity such as jumping, when considered in the abstract, 
seems to have a quality of continuousness about it, something like the 
feeling we get when we casually watch an animated window display. 
However, this is not the feeling we get when we actually do jump. We 
are aware of a process—of the motivation, initiation, activity and finish. 
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And this may be especially true of experiences in which the motivation 
is very strong, the activity strenuous, or the termination either painful or 
particularly satisfying. 

Now, let me illustrate what I mean. I have just attempted to out- 
line a process that is constantly changing in both behavior and meaning, 
and yet what have I done? I have labeled four positions along the base- 
line of a graph. How very inadequately this static representation would 
communicate the innumerable changes in feelings, thoughts and actions 
of a boy who was competing in the broad jump event of his first inter- 
scholastic tournament. We seem to take it for granted when we talk 
with others that they have had similar experiences to our own and, there- 
fore, can read richer meanings back into what we say. Perhaps this does 
happen occasionally; however, they may read in meanings we did not 
intend, or we may simply fail to “reach” them. Johnson’ describes how 
this process of abstracting is characteristic of higher mental activity and 
warns us of some common pitfalls. We may simplify the content of our 
experiences in such a way as to make the abstractions inconsistent with 
the psychobiological processes they are supposed to represent. Then 
these inadequate and often inaccurate abstractions are used as we think 
and respond unless we consciously correct them to agree with the richer 
information available from our experience. 

It must serve an important human need if we persist in endowing 
nature with the attribute of permanence. Some people say that we value 
our material objects, static perfections, completed tasks, rewards and the 
myth of eternal youth because we seek security. Can there by any surer 
way of producing insecurity than to strive for permanence in a world 
of change? What could be more frustrating, more hopeless? Perhaps 
what we seek is not so much a sense of permanence as a faith in con- 
tinuity! And we can discover continuity in our changing world as we 
grow to understand more fully the processes of nature and as we develop 
and learn to use dynamic symbols for describing activities and relation- 
ships. 


If we look more closely at the chemical changes going on within 
living organisms, we will discover another basic principle of biology. All 
cells are open systems since they survive only as long as they are able 
to draw the nutrients, etc., that they need from their environments and 
return the waste products of their metabolism to the “outside.” Von 
Bertalanffy? has studied this process in considerable detail. For some 
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time we have known that some of the tissues of the body, such as the 
skin, continue to grow and replace dead and worn-out cells. However, 
by the use of tracer isotopes, it is now possible to follow the courses of 
specific elements through the complex physiological processes of the 
body. This research reveals almost unbelievable activity. Even the chemi- 
cals that make up the stable structures of our cells are being replaced at 
a very rapid rate. In the length of time that it takes a cell to grow and 
reproduce, many changes of chemicals have occurred. Insofar as the 
chemicals of our bodies are concerned, we are practically new people 
every few weeks. However, to see life, even at this level, as a process of 
freely receiving and freely giving would be an inaccurate oversimplifica- 
tion. We all know that our bodies have very specific chemical needs that 
must be satisfied if we are to be healthy or even continue to live. Schrod- 
inger® considers the significance of this and suggests that it is not the 
energy but the organization within the molecules of essential vitamins 
and amino acids, etc., that is so important to us. We feed upon the order 
in the foods we eat; our cells convert it into orders characteristic of our 
bodies. The ultimate source of our order would seem to be the sunlight 
which can be utilized by green plants in the organizing process of photo- 
synthesis. 


All of the cells in our bodies do not select the same diet. Each ob- 
tains from the circulating blood the materials it needs to carry on its 
own specialized processes. The cells of the thyroid gland demonstrate 
this principle of selectivity most dramatically. Iodine is needed in order 
for the cells to synthesize the hormone thyroxin. The blood containing 
the incoming supply of iodine circulates through all the tissues of the 
body; however, only the cells of the thyroid gland show a marked selec- 
tive absorption for this element, with the result that almost all of the 
iodine in the body is located in this gland. The absorption of foods by the 
cells of the intestinal mucosa, and the reabsorption by the cells of the 
kidney tubules of the useful constituents of the blood that had diffused 
out along with the waste products are two more classic examples of 
selectivity. 

The chemical changes going on between cells and their environ- 
ments seem analogous in many ways to our interactions as individuals 
as we deal with the world around us. It is not enough to say that we 
learn by experience. We need specific kinds of experiences if we are to 
be healthy, productive people. Let us arbitrarily choose three evidences 
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of good “nutrition” at this level. The first of these might be emotional 
sturdiness with the ability to “be good friends’; second, a reasonably 
objective view of how things (and people) behave with the ability to 
make useful predictions; and third, the ability to work and play creatively. 
What kinds of experiences will develop these qualities in you or me? 
Since each of us is unique in very important ways, any situation will pro- 
vide different experiences for you than it does for me. It is easy to forget 
this and to behave as if we were trying to experience everything. This 
must prove as futile as a desire for permanence. By the very differentia- 
tion that makes each of us special, we are limited in what we can 
experience. Perhaps selectivity will prove to be as important in self- 
fulfillment as it is at the cellular level. We do not understand how this 
principle operates; however, just to recognize it may focus our attention 
upon the self-regulating processes of living organisms. 


If we compare ourselves with our arbitrary standard of a healthy, 
productive person, it is apparent that most of us are seriously ‘‘mal- 
nourished.” Perhaps we have not developed the ability to select from the 
blood stream of available experiences those required to satisfy our special 
needs. The cells of the thyroid gland behave as if they know their job 
is to make thyroxin. Is it carrying the analogy too far to ask, do you have 
a job? Do I? And if we do, how can we discover what they are? 


There is another aspect to the problem of selectivity. Suppose that 
some other gland, a salivary gland, for instance, retained iodine even 
though it was not needed by these cells for their chemical processes (the 
production of saliva, etc.). Without considering the effects that this 
would have upon the cells that needed the iodine, imagine how the ex- 
traneous chemical could interfere with the normal activities of the 
salivary gland. We would be in trouble if the cells of our intestinal 
mucosa ‘‘just could not bear to let anything escape them,” a characteristic 
common among us but most evident in eager sight-seers. Nor would we 
live long if the cells of the kidney tubules did not reabsorb the useful 
materials from the urine “because they should have had better sense 
than to leave the blood stream in the first place.” And yet, how often we 
hear such an attitude expressed about so-called “delinquents”! 


Since it would seem that selectivity and self-regulation might be 
usefully employed in the open systems of our daily lives, let us examine 
the behavior of cells that demonstrate these principles. What can we 
find out about the dependable behavior of the thyroid gland, the in- 
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testinal mucosa, or the kidney tubules? Methods are not available for 
getting many of our answers directly from the functioning cells. How- 
ever, much valuable information about highly specialized cells can be 
obtained indirectly by going back to the evolutionary beginnings of 
multicellular animals. Since no one knows what actually occurred then, 
we will have to depend upon the useful theories that have been made to 
explain what we see today. The life processes of even the most primitive 
single-celled organisms have an interactivity that keeps the cells in 
dynamic equilibrium with their environments. Without such self- 
regulation, it would be impossible for them to maintain the conditions 
necessary for life. The processes involved in self-regulation were studied 
extensively by Cannon* who used the term homeostasis to describe this 
apparently steady state of living organisms. Emerson®,® has developed 
the concept further and has shown its usefulness in helping us increase 
our understanding of man and society. 


It is thought that the earliest forms of life developed in areas where 
the physical and chemical conditions were very much like the protoplasm 
of primitive organisms and that they were dependent upon very stable 
environmental conditions for their survival. But as the process of organi- 
zation continued, stabilizing mechanisms developed within the organisms 
that made them less vulnerable to external changes. Let us take the 
regulation of the water content of protoplasm as an example. In single- 
celled organisms, water diffuses directly through the cell membrane into 
the protoplasm. In order for life processes to continue, this protoplasm 
must be kept in a semisolid colloidal state. If too much water is present, 
the protoplasm becomes liquid in the same way that gelatin will not 
solidify if it is too watery. But unlike gelatin, the living organism can 
do something about the extra water. It is drawn from the protoplasm 
and collected in a vacuole and expelled from the cell. This restores the 
semisolid consistency of the protoplasm and life processes can proceed. 
This is not a case of going back to a previous state as far as the cell is 
concerned. It has gone on to a new condition and is a ‘“‘different’’ cell for 
having had this experience. Such a cell might be expected to survive the 
challenge of decreased saltiness in its environment. And many millions 
of generations later, if some of the progeny of this cell have continued to 
develop in this direction, they may be among the fresh-water forms we 
call protozoa today. 


How did multicellular animals handle the problem of maintaining 
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a suitable water balance in their cells? In animals whose structures have 
evolved in such ways as to permit them to survive on dry land, a number 
of important changes relate to the water content of their bodies. As you 
know, there is a tremendous structural diversity among the higher forms. 
And therefore, since we are interested here in human development, let 
us limit our discussion to how the water balance is maintained in our 


bodies. 


In the first place, the question is not so much one of getting rid of 
excess water as it is that of retaining enough to carry on the circulatory 
and excretory processes essential to our continued existence. What are 
some of the specializations we note about ourselves ? We are covered with 
dead cells, the outside layers of the skin, that prevent evaporation of 
water. Sweat glands are responsible for the excretion of the water that 
leaves the body through the skin. Also, we see that by far the largest 
surface areas of our bodies, the lungs and the gastrointestinal tracts, are 
contained within the body and constructed to provide enormous surfaces 
for exchange with the “outside” under controllable conditions. 


As was true in the case of the single-celled organisms, the organizing 
processes within the cells of our bodies are responsible for the charac- 
teristics we call living. However, we possess a beautifully co-ordinated 
set of physiological systems that maintain optimum conditions within the 
cells. Five of these systems are directly concerned with water balance. 
They are: the digestive system, the circulatory system, the nervous sys- 
tem, the endocrine system, and of course, the excretory system. And as 
might be expected the other systems are indirectly involved, too. If the 
body has lost a great deal of water through perspiration and excretion, we 
become thirsty and get something to drink, and when we have absorbed 
more water than is needed for the functioning of our bodies, the excess 
is excreted through the kidneys. 

However, one of the dangerously misleading concepts that we in- 
herit from our culture is that our bodies are like machines that we may 
use much as we use automobiles. Actually, there is ample evidence 
that our biological functioning is intimately interrelated with our psy- 
chological and social activities. The rapid growth of the field of psy- 
chosomatic medicine attests to this. There is no question that our 
homeostasis depends upon more than physiological processes. If my 
mouth is dry and I want a drink, it does not necessarily follow that I 
need more water. Perhaps I am making a difficult speech and am terrified 
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by my audience. A feeling of an urgent need to urinate may not indicate 
a full bladder but may be one of the results of the nervous reaction to a 
state of anxiety, such as taking a final examination without adequate 
preparation. If we observe our feelings and behavior for a little while, 
we will come to see how the various aspects of ourselves are organically 
related. 


Our bodies regulate far more than our water balance. We also 
have mechanisms for regulating the levels of many important constituents 
of the blood, such as the sugar, minerals and carbon dioxide; for main- 
taining body temperature; and so on. When all goes well, the needs of 
the cells of our bodies are taken care of almost automatically. We are 
usually not aware of breathing and only briefly concerned with drink- 
ing, eating and excreting. This permits us the freedom of a higher order 
of activity. Of course, some of this activity is directed toward supplying 
the food and shelter we need, but it by no means monopolizes out 
energies. 


Let us consider for a moment the signs that our organisms provide 
which indicate imbalances of deprivation, oversupply, faulty function- 
ing, etc. Most of us recognize such sensations as thirst, hunger, tension, 
fatigue, sleepiness, pressure and pain as warnings that all is not well. 
We usually sense that more than our physiological processes are out 
of balance, but we do not know just what is the cause of our discomfort. 
If this is so, how can we respond effectively to such signs? One of the 
characteristics of our times seems to be that many of us drive ourselves 
almost to the limits of what our bodies can endure. We are able to main- 
tain this unnatural pace with the aid of stimulants, painkillers and sleep- 
ing pills. Fortunately, most of our bodies have generous margins of 
safety. To be unsympathetic with this behavior would be to overlook an 
important point. It is not enough for human beings merely to survive. 
And therefore, it is hoped that we can depend upon our older, self- 
regulating biological functions to carry on in order that our attention 
may be focused upon the urgent problems of learning to recognize and 
to satisfy the newly evolved longings characteristic of our human natures. 

Up to this point in our discussion, we have taken the diversity of 
living forms for granted. Now let us examine two important directional 
changes going on in living organisms that help us understand such 
diversity. The first is the relatively rapid process we call development 
during which an elaborately specialized organism differentiates from a 
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deceptively simple fertilized cell. The second process we know as 
evolution. It has required immense periods of time for sufficient useful 
genetic mutations to accumulate in many generations of primitive or- 
ganisms and produce the major structural modifications that have made 
them and their progeny better able to survive the environmental changes 
taking place on the earth. Fortunately for us, these geological changes 
also have been very gradual. Later on we will consider other aspects of 
this question of survival. 

We approach some of the most difficult and yet most intriguing 
questions in all of biology when we inquire into the processes of develop- 
ment and evolution. They seem to be at the very heart of the nature of 
living things. Let us not be lured into asking, what is life? Biology can 
more confidently attempt to answer such questions as, how shall we 
differentiate living from nonliving systems, and what do living organisms 
do? I think that the most fundamental characteristic of any living thing, 
whether it is a single cell or a system as elaborate as a human being, is 
that it gives organized responses to changes within itself and its environ- 
ment. This, of course, does not tell us very much unless we explain what 
we mean by “‘organized responses.’’ Each of the many levels of organi- 
zation within a living system has its own type of response. Let us con- 
sider again the importance of the organization within the chemicals that 
we require if we are to carry on our life processes. Where do these or- 
ganized foods come from? They were “manufactured” in the living 
cells of plants and other animals and were once important components 
of the organizing systems within those cells. It is because we are unable 
to build these particular materials that we must obtain them ready- 
made in our diets. However, we do build many highly organized sub- 
stances that are uniquely characteristic of our human bodies. And, ir 
order to build these special substances, our cells have very elaborate 
enzyme systems composed of thousands of different enzymes that work 
together under very carefully regulated conditions. 

We see another level of organized response when we observe the 
over-all changes produced as a result of all the chemical processes going 
on within a living organism. The following concepts are so interrelated 
and so central to the theme of this discussion that I would like to review 
them together before suggesting some broader implications. 

We are all familiar with the way in which the building processes 
in living things result in an increase in their size. We often measure 
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growth in terms of changes in weight or height or girth. However, this 
obviously does not describe the process, but merely records a few of its 
more apparent results. If we examine the tissues of a growing plant or 
animal under the microscope, we find that many of the cells are in various 
phases of reproduction. The organizing processes within living cells are 
responsible for the building of a duplicate set of chromosomes and for 
the marked increase in the many other components of the cell. These ele- 
ments then separate within the enlarged cell to form two regions, each 
of which contains the materials for a new cell. The cell divides, and each 
daughter possesses organizing systems similar to that of the mother cell. 
This process is repeated many times in the life of any multicellular 
organism. However, development accompanies growth and reproduction 
in living organisms as is shown by the emergent changes in their struc- 
tures and functions. 


Let us consider the process of development and see why it is im- 
portant. Suppose that when a fertilized ovum began to grow and divide, 
it produced cells just like itself. Soon there would be a huge mass of 
similar cells. How would the ones on the inside of the ball be nourished ? 
The old method of selective absorption through the cell membranes is 
adequate only when there is ample food on the “‘outside.”” And if the 
waste products of metabolism do not diffuse away, the life processes of 
the organism cannot continue. Since the center cells would be surrounded 
by others in almost as bad a state, the situation would seem disastrous. But 
far worse than the nutritional difficulty, would be the lack of organization 
and differentiation that make human activities possible. Just what could 
we do if we were shapeless masses of primitive protoplasm ? 


However, a fertilized ovum is not a uniform sphere of protoplasm, 
but has a definite polarity to it, and therefore, the daughter cells are 
not all alike. Those at the animal pole (the head end of the embryo) 
will have a very different course of development from those at the 
vegetal pole. What actually does happen at the stage in which the 
embryo is a spherical mass of cells? Those cells in the center migrate 
to the outside, and the organism develops the form of a hollow ball. 
This temporarily takes care of the problem of diffusion of food and 
waste. As the number of cells continues to increase, a tremendous mi- 
gration occurs during which the first differentiation of cells becomes 
apparent. The cells in all of the regions of the hollow ball have their 
various parts to play in the building of the complete embryo. And often 
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the less conspicuous cells on the inside are responsible for inducing dif- 
ferentiation in the group of cells that rest on top of them. 


Some of the cells that remain outside proceed to develop into a 
brain and spinal cord, while some of the ones that had migrated into 
the hollow ball soon begin to develop into the heart and various other 
internal organs. And so the embryo gradually builds primitive nervous, 
circulatory and other systems which begin their functions of keeping the 
conditions for all the cells favorable for their continuing growth. And 
as the organism develops its own means of regulating the conditions 
within itself and supplying its needs for exchange with the environment, 
new potentialities emerge and higher orders of behavior are possible. 
The processes of growth, reproduction and development are intimately 
interrelated and proceed according to a pattern and rhythm characteristic 
of each particular type of organism. 


Now let us return to the second of the directional changes we 
mentioned earlier, that of evolution. The field of genetics can provide 
valuable insights into the processes by which the elaborate patterns of 
organization we see in living things may have developed. The term 
mutation has become familiar to all of us in this age of impending atomic 
radiation, but how is mutation related to evolution? It is a way in which 
changes occur in living organisms, and the discovery of such a process 
has supplied one of the basic mechanisms needed to explain the evolu- 
tionary process. Just what is a mutation? When we discussed reproduc- 
tion, we said that before each living cell divides, it builds duplicate sets 
of all its important components, such as chromosomes, enzymes, etc. 
Ordinarily, the new materials are identical with the original, but once 
in a while a slight ‘‘mistake”’ occurs, and the new substance is not quite 
like the original. The new pattern in construction will be perpetuated 
as this cell, in its turn, builds a duplicate of this ‘‘different’’ material. This 
change in organization may make the former patterns of functioning 
or development impossible; however, if the mutant is able to carry on 
the organizing processes essential to life, it will survive. If the altered 
substance prevents the cell from establishing adequate metabolic proc- 
esses, the cell will die, and this will have been a lethal mutation. 

Here we have a second process, natural selection, that provides an- 
other mechanism to help us understand the similarities and diversities 
we see among living things. We might expect that whether a cell survives 
or not will depend upon how drastically its organizing processes have 
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been modified by mutations and how effectively it is able to maintain its 
own functioning when confronted with changes in its environment. 
Sometimes, as luck would have it, the modified functions of the new 
mutant make it better able to deal with a changing environment. Such a 
mutation is said to have “‘survival value,” and we might expect that, 
given enough time and other things being equal, its progeny would be 
naturally selected from their unchanged relatives. 

Maturation is another important aspect of this whole process of 
developing. It continues after measurable growth has stopped and, in 
a way, is somewhat of an extension of it. We say that we “grow up” or 
“grow older.” The process seems to bring us nearer and nearer to a 
state of effective self-regulation—toward a kind of dynamic perfection, 
but also, inevitably, toward death. 

Lillie’ and Whyte® have discussed the vital part that organization 
plays in the developmental processes characteristic of living things. Hop- 
kins® emphasizes the biological bases of human development, and 
Havighurst 1° reminds us that everyone cannot be measured against 
some kind of rigid standard of performance. There are rather specific 
levels of achievement that may be expected at each of the stages of an 
individual's development; however, if a person’s over-all organizational 
processes are in dynamic balance, he wili show at any stage the general 
behavior we considered earlier as evidence of adequate “nutrition.” 

Now let us see what ideas may be drawn from an understanding of 
the developmental processes going on within all living things. First we 
shali consider our relationships with time. In a healthy organism, the 
rates of the various processes seem to be synchronized. No matter how 
fast a certain function might be performed, there is benefit for all in 
maintaining the balance. I have often wondered what would happen 
in the classroom if the students who get an idea quickly were to help the 
others to “see the point’’ rather than feel impatient or bored. Perhaps 
there are great values in life that remain undiscovered because of our 
preoccupation with “‘getting ahead” as individuals. 

We all know that the processes of growth and development are 
gradual and that the natural rate cannot be changed very much without 
endangering the life of the organism. It takes time for an embryo to 
develop. It also takes time for us to study the many aspects of a problem 
before making an important decision. We all need time to think—to 
reflect upon our experiences and to discover deeper meanings and rela- 
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tionships in them. In a culture that emphasizes activity, the importance ce 


of quiet times may be overlooked. 

There are many rhythms within a living organism. We recognize 
the regularity of the beating of our hearts and of our breathing. Our 
eating and excreting, our sleeping and waking and our working and 
relaxing are less carefully timed; however, the rhythm of each of 
these is just as essential to life. I wonder if we would be more effective 
people if it were possible for each of us to discover our best rhythms 
and plan our daily schedules accordingly. Is there a best rhythm, or are 
we more or less adaptable? I do not know, but it might be worth finding 
out if we want to understand the factors that influence our development. 

Living in the present has much to be said for it. I think that many 
of us spend time worrying about past failures and possible future diff- 
culties and that it gives us the illusion of living in the past or in the 
future. Actually, of course, the worrying is in the present. However, 
it can very effectively shut us away from the richness of experiences 
around us. Have you ever been in a situation that you had expected to 
enjoy, such as listening to your favorite music, and yet because of your 
preoccupation with some problem, the music seemed uninteresting and 
distracting ? I have. Sometimes, when we are deep in “problems,” if we 
can remember that we are living in the present—that organically there 
is no other time for us—and if we are able to take part in new experiences, 
they can help us to get out of a fruitless spiral of worry. Of course, it is 
possible to gain valuable insights into problems by analyzing past and 
possible future difficulties, but when we do this, we are working “in the 
present.”” This process of evaluation would be included among the activ- 
ities that might go on during the quiet times we mentioned earlier. 


I am very concerned about our attitudes toward the process of 
development for they have a fundamental influence on the ways we 
respond in so many situations. Perhaps I should call the process aging 
or growing older. From a biologist’s point of view, it begins at concep- 
tion and continues until death. I think that many of us are aware of the 
changes that are going on within us and around us, but that we are so 
conscious of the inevitability of them that we often feel as if we were the 
helpless victims of unrelenting time. When we telescope the process 
until it becomes birth, childhood, adulthood, old age and death, we 
cannot appreciate the experiences of “living in the present.” I think 
that we are all familiar with the tragedies that can result from attempting 
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to ignore the process. We have no trouble accepting development up 
through adulthood. I have never met a child who did not anticipate 
growing up as a process of becoming more able, having more freedom, 
etc. And when adults sigh about wanting to be children again, I am 
sure that if a fairy godmother appeared who would grant their wish, 
they would quickly reconsider. However, this is not true for most people 
in their later years. They would happily return to the days when their 
children were growing up or when they were busy with successful and 
interesting work. What makes the difference? Does growing older have 
to be so dreaded ? 


I do not pretend to have any easy answers to the complex problems 
of gerontology, but some useful implications may be drawn from the 
developmental processes in human beings. We feel sure of the process 
of growing up to adulthood in a large part because it is so familiar to 
the human race. Our very existence here is evidence that all of our 
ancestors back to the earliest living forms reached biological maturity. 
We have observed the assets of growing up from the dawn of human 
intelligence and have recorded our observations in many ways in our 
cultures. However, our records are sketchy concerning the assets of 
growing older. Ancient religious history would seem to indicate that 
there have been times in the dim past when people lived to ripe ages, 
but in the last thousand years or so, and up until almost the beginning 
of this century, man’s life expectancy has been so short due to disease, 
famine and wars that old people were uncommon in a community. Most 
of us are familiar with the difficulties that the ravages of diseases and 
malnutrition inflict upon us, and these may become very apparent in 
later years. However, disease and malnutrition need no longer take such 
a severe toll in our population. Increasing numbers of people will live 
into their eighties and nineties enjoying sustained good health. From 
such a group of able older people in our communities, there will gradually 
come a recognition of many of the assets of later maturity. However, if 
the developmental process is consistent, the information must come from 
those people in later stages of development as they experience their own 
new capacities. A young person cannot know what it is like to be older. 
Twenty or even ten years ago I could never have imagined what I am 
like today. I would have thought that I would merely have been more 
skilled at the work I enjoyed so much then. How could I have known 
that what was at that time only a minor interest would be my major 
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concern today? I do not think that it is easy for us to accept the challenge 
that aging presents because custom and personal insecurities work against 
changing old attitudes, but we have everything to gain by the change. 

One of the things involved in growing up is leaving behind those 
things that once meant everything to us. This necessity of sacrificing 
the old may readily be seen in the structural development of a person. 
It is obvious that in order to become an adult, each of us must cease to 
be a child. It is not quite so obvious that in order to become a grand- 
mother, one must cease to be a mother. We see striking examples of this 
in women who are reliving their own motherhoods through their sons’ 
and daughters’ children rather than discovering a new role which is 
uniquely their own. I do not mean to suggest that the recognition of a 
new capacity is easy. Such a discovery would rank with the other great 
discoveries of the race and until the unique capacities of people in their 
later years are generally known, only the unusually ‘‘gifted” person will 
be fortunate enough to make such discoveries for himself. 

From some rare individuals we already may predict one of the 
directions that these assets will take. The maturation process would 
seem to proceed from marked physical activity and little concern with 
the meaning of life toward reduced physical activity and increased 
philosophical inquiry. Classically, wisdom is associated with age. And 
by this is meant far more than a knowledge of how to do things, how 
to make bread or how to harness a horse. Older people were once busily 
occupied with passing on this kind of information, but now that condi- 
tions are changing very rapidly, it has lost its value. However, a deeper 
wisdom is that of the human “heart.” One of the ways it may show 
itself is in a gentle, compassionate nature with an inner peace and a 
dedication to the service of humanity. We now have only rare examples 
of what may be achieved routinely as the human race discovers the 
unique assets of later maturity. 

Now let us turn to another principle of biology that may have 
general application. Nothing exists in isolation. The parts of an organ- 
ism are interrelated, the members of a group interact, and different 
groups influence one another. Interdependence may be illustrated at each 
of these levels. If we observe how thie muscles of our bodies are able to 
produce smoothly co-ordinated movements, we discover that it depends 
upon the close co-operation of competitive parts. This may sound contra- 
dictory; however, in a movement such as the bending and extending of 
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the arm in eating, the principle may be seen as the antagonistic muscles 
take turns in dominating the activity of the arm. This is made possible 
by the higher level of organization provided by the functioning of the 
nervous system. 

We might take the family as our example of the interdependence 
of the members of a group. We can no longer expect that the functioning 
will be smooth. Unlike the muscles which may only contract or relax, 
each human being has many capabilities and needs. And when some of 
these are in conflict within the individual, he cannot be expected to 
serve as a predictable, smoothly functioning member of the group. Only 
a stimulus like an immediate threat to our very survival seems to provide 
a clear purpose that is shared by enough members of the group to make 
it possible for the group to function organically. 

If inner conflicts decrease the efficiency of a person’s performance, 
how much more might we expect the unresolved conflicts between the 
various special interest groups within our society to interfere with its 
smooth operation. Is it surprising that we find is so difficult to live up 
to our democratic ideals? Riesman!!, Fromm'!?, and Whitehead!* are 
among the many who are concerned about the problems of interde- 
pendence. 

The final biological process that we shall consider here is érritability. 
The ability of living organisms to respond to stimuli is one of their 
most basic characteristics. Let us review briefly its evolution and develop- 
ment in human beings. I think we should mention that inanimate things 
as well as animate ones are influenced by changes in their environments. 
An iron pipe gets shorter when it is cooled, etc. However, no such pre- 
dictable relationship is found between temperature and behavior in 
living ssytems because of their elaborate organization. Responses to 
stimuli are not simply a matter of cause and effect. Our responses are 
the resultants of many forces, both internal and external, that are acting 
at the times the stimuli are encountered. Experiences produce irreversible 
changes in living things, adding another complication to the problem of 
predicting responses. Through evolutionary development the primitive 
capacity to respond to stimuli has gradually become more and more 
differentiated until, in higher animals, it takes many specialized forms. 
We might think of the ways stimuli are received through the special 
sense organs such as the eye and the ear. The nervous system as a whole 
makes it possible for the animal to be aware or conscious and initiates 
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the responses which may involve muscular and glandular activities as 
well as further conscious processes. In human beings the organizing 
process has gone one significant step further. We are not only aware, 
but we know that we are aware. We also possess other mental and vocal 
faculties that have resulted in what we call language, culture, etc. 
Sinnott’? traces the development of consciousness from its primitive 
beginnings up to the present. 

Through language we are subjected to powerful new stimuli. How 
false is the child’s rhyme that goes, “Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me.” If in a moment of impatience, 
someone has called you ‘‘stupid” or ‘‘clumsy’’ when you were doing your 
best, you know what I mean. Words are, indeed, powerful weapons. 
How casually we use them! Language has another dangerous aspect. 
It is possible to communicate false ideas. As long as we are functioning 
normally, our senses provide us with information adequate for carrying 
on the routine activities of living. If we have failed to notice an obstacle, 
the ensuing jolt calls the mistake to our attention. However, mistakes in 
ideas are seldom “naturally” corrected. “I can’t do it” is usually an 
assumption rather than an objective evaluation of ability. Common 
stereotypes of the Swede or the Negro, the college professor or the 
business man, the adolescent or the older person have no place in a 
world where we all need to be concerned with improving interpersonal 
relations. Stereotypes give us a false sense of ‘being informed.” 

We are becoming increasingly aware that times have changed so 
fast that many of us are left with outmoded and painfully inadequate 
codes of behavior for regulating our daily lives. However, unlike the 
physiological regulation of our bodies, the rules handed down through 
our cultures were seldom derived from organic function and in some 
cases even appear to run counter to it. Many people are depressed by 
the apparent disintegration and chaos they see, not only in our country, 
but in other parts of the world. I do not share their discouragement. 
I believe that we have the tools necessary to evolve new and healthier 
patterns for living. The first of these tools is our creative imagination, 
and the second is derived from the first and is the skill of scientific 
experimentation. But no gift is great enough and no method effective 
enough to get results without work. And, if the analogy with the physi- 
ology of our bodies holds, this will not mean only the work of a small 
minority of skilled specialists building new theories and uncovering 
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new information. All of us are involved in this process of living, and 
there is evidence that more and more people are taking their inter- 
dependence seriously. 

With a minority of exceptions, each of us has the capacity to make 
intelligent decisions for himself. Is it possible for us to apply scientific 
methods to the problems of daily living? Of course it is. First, each of 
us can learn to observe more carefully so that we become aware of 
individual differences, changing conditions, etc. Second, we need to 
remember that there is always more that can be learned about anything, 
no matter how much we already know. Third, we need to recognize the 
difference between what we actually observe and what we think about it. 
A careful observation has permanent worth, while the ideas about it 
may be misleading and require altering or discarding. Fourth, arbitrary 
standards of measurement make possible accurate descriptions and com- 
parisons. Fifth, there are many points of view about any one situation, 
and pooling our information about it gives us our best understanding 
of it. Sixth, since everything is in constant change, it is important for 
us to qualify our description by saying when and under what conditions 
we made our observations. Seventh, it is the responsibility of each of us 
to communicate our findings as accurately and clearly as possible. And 
eighth, when new information conflicts with old ideas, it is up to us to 
“change our minds.” 

It seems logical to expect that the human race will gradually 
evolve a dynamic balance through the use of its newly acquired functions 
of creative insight and intelligent experimentation. However, these 
processes are dependent upon the most highly organized functioning of 
which human beings are capable, and there are many very critical gaps 
in our knowledge about ourselves. Perhaps the biggest of these is in the 
area of motivation. We are at a disconcerting stage in which we may 
intellectually understand an effective plan of action and yet be unwilling 
or unable to act upon it. But even the mystery of motivation is beginning 
to yield up some of its secrets to creative investigation. 

As we gain faith in life as an “evolution” that may provide new 
and ever richer experiences, we may come to anticipate change with 
enthusiasm and curiosity. The pace of our development would seem to 
be quickening as a result of self-awareness. Those changes needed in 
order to establish an organically functioning society cannot be as rapid 
as some of us would like, but they will seem to have come overnight 
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when compared with the millions of years of evolution that stretch out 
behind us. 
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THE MARGINAL MAN: A RE-EVALUATION AND 
INDICES OF MARGINALITY 


ROSE HUM LEE 


Marginal man has been a topic of rhetorical, political, legal and 
dramatic interest since the dawn of recorded history when persons bearing 
a different cultural and personal organization either willingly or un- 
willingly left their local society to settle among strangers. The idea of 
marginality, however, has been extended beyond individuals or groups 
of migrants from one culture to another to cover differences of race, 
creed and ideology characterizing members of a social group or com- 
munity. The sociological approach is more recent and has been confined 
to describing the general types of marginal man and their feeling of 
nonbelongingness, or marginality. On a broader basis, the subject is 
fragmentary and to date no indices have been established for measuring 
the degree of marginality a given group of persons may exhibit. Before 
suggesting such indices, a re-evaluation of the general types and the 
conditions creating them is pertinent. 


RE-EVALUATION 


Cultural Marginality 


The cultural hybrid is the offspring of parents whose culture differs 
from that into which the former is born or brought. He is so torn between 
two divergent cultures that he is constantly confronted with the dilemma 
of choosing and deciding which of the wide range of attitudes, values 
and behavior patterns he should incorporate or reject. Whatever his 
course, he is pressured by his parents to retain old-world traits while 
his peers and the prevailing society expect him to do the opposite. Hence, 
he resorts to devious methods to circumvent parental demands; while, 
at the same time, he seeks deeper integration within the larger society. 

Culture conflict is responsible for his marginal feelings, composed 
of guilt; depression, instability, anxiety and frustration. These feelings 
are more pronounced in the second, or marginal, generation of settle- 
ment in a new society than in the one preceding it and in the ones to 
follow. When the “‘cultural gaps’ are closed, so to speak, the cultural 
hybrid no longer poses a problem to himself and others. This is brought 
about by the processes of acculturation and assimilation. The former 
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comprises the overt manifestations of the accepted behavior patterns of 
the dominant culture, and the latter, the covert aspects as well as the 
eradication of all evidences (physical) of “foreignness’—the end of 
a cycle or adaptation and integration. Ideally, the completion of the 
processes, includes the mixing of cultures and genes so that there are 
truly no “dissimilar people.” 

In our society, when dissimilar peoples meet, the processes of 
acculturation and assimilation are believed to take place as a matter of 
course. The immigrant parents and their offspring will feel sufficiently 
the social pressures exerted by the members of the larger society through 
the appropriate institutional organizations to exhibit as rapidly as possible 
the tangible evidences of Americanization. Language, dress, education, 
occupation, residence and membership in associational, political and 
religious groups are used as symbols of rapid or retarded acculturation. 
Many attempt to scale the ladder of acculturation by leaps and bounds 
and regard themselves as “third generation at least’’ by the time the 
naturalization papers are delivered. At the other extreme are those whose 
psychological needs can only be bolstered by clinging to old-world traits. 

Without a doubt material symbols can be used as criteria for 
measuring the shedding of marginality but they are not valid for the 
presence or absence of covert feelings and sensitivities which are retained. 
When a group of people preserve their cultural identity beyond the 
marginal generation, the term “minority’’ is applied and signifies the 
existence of a ‘hard core of marginal men” within the society. 

In this country when this is acknowledged, there is widespread belief 
that these people are marginal by choice. These persistently marginal 
men irk the average citizen because he is reminded of the fact that the 
“melting pot” has extraneous elements in it that defy easy mixing and 
congealing. To a large extent, persistent marginality symbolizes improper 
socialization and a failure of the acculturation and assimilation proc- 
esses. When a given group elects to remain marginal, cultural exchange 
proceeds down a “one-way street”’ and the traffic on it is directed by the 
dominant group. Often, the cultural patterns of these people have a 
longer history than their Western counterparts and may take more effort 
to obliterate. 

Perhaps the marginal culture-bearers are not convinced that the 
norms and values offered by the prevailing society are better. For 
example, the Japanese and Chinese are known for their family solidarity 
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and kinship ties. While the members of our society may laud them for 
maintaining cohesion and exerting greater control over the members of 
the family, as evidenced by the infrequency of juvenile delinquency, 
divorce, illegitimacy and crime, the same are intolerant of “foreign ways” 
when it is known that parents, rather than the police, enforce strict 
curfew. Of interest is the fact that when the traditional family pattern 
gives way to ours, deviancy increases and so does emotional instability. 

Studies on the cultural hybrid presuppose that the parents are free 
from feelings of marginality. May they not be “marginality prone” in 
the same manner that others are “prejudice prone?” There is need to 
delve deeper into the genesis of marginality, the nature of parent-child- 
and-sibling relationships and the emotional life of the familial unit. 
It is probable that the cultural hybrid’s marginality is directly related to 
the intensity of parental marginality, or the reverse. Since there is recog- 
nition that some members of the second generation do not have marginal 
feelings, it is logical to assume that their apparent facility for integration 
is correlated with their parents’ conscious efforts in closing the “cultural 


gaps.” 
Interracial Marginality 


The issue of an interracial union is another type of marginal man. 
Studies of the mulatto have been wide and varied. On the one hand, 
he constitutes a social curiosity, while, on the other, he is generally treated 
with disdain by both races as he represents a threat to the traditional 
mores. Occasionally, he wins sympathetic treatment of his marginal 
status. Realistically, his feelings of nonbelongingness seldom subside as 
he wears a “racial uniform’ of a hue which enhances his “physical 
visibility.” Even when the pigmentation is indistinguishable from the 
dominant group, he is considered a member of an “inferior race.”” This 
may be accomplished by social ostracism or by legal definition, or both— 
a situation applicable to the Negroid person in our society. The mulatto 
who “passes” is more marginal as he is constantly beset with fears of 
discovery and ridicule. Many bear the onus of illegitimacy, a barrier to 
normal social life and acceptance. Twenty-eight of our states enacted 
statutes forbidding miscegenation but interracial unions occur, regardless. 
A test case is now before our courts, whereby the fate of a Mongoloid- 
Caucasoid union will be adjudicated as to whether or not these statutes 
infringe upon personal liberty. 
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Although much space has been devoted to the interracial hybrid of 
American society, less is known of the offsprings of Sino-European, 
Anglo-Indian and Indonesian-European unions—to mention a few of 
the larger racially mixed groups in Asia. Conveniently, they are called 
Eurasians. Not to be forgotten are the mestizos of South America and 
the Caribbeans, who, fortunately, have greater social status and rank 
than most mixed groups elsewhere. Not to be overlooked are the mulat- 
toes left behind in countries where the Second World War was fought. 

At this writing, the interracial hybrids of Asia and South Africa 
(the Coloured) are facing extreme deprivations due to the changing 
political scene and the limitation of social, economic and political 
rights. They have one element in common: they identified with the 
group that fathered them and rejected the “darker group” to which 
their mothers belonged. Having acquired the higher standard-of-living, 
religion and culture as well as being English-speaking, they do not easily 
fit into the society wherein they were born and reared, now that their 
group identification with the Europeans is broken. Hence, their future 
is fraught with uncertainty. The enterprises which employed them are 
no more. The minor civil posts they held have been swept away by the 
rising tide of nationalism, a fact more true of the Eurasians than of the 
Coloured. The latter are being “pushed to the wall” by the enforcement 
of apartheid. Both are being forced to give up their Western norms 
and way of life. 

Greater feelings of marginality are being experienced by the 100,000 
Indos of Indonesia, whom the Dutch always regarded as “European” 
if their skins were light and they maintained Western standards in the 
conduct of economic, social and political affairs. Some 30,000 migrated 
to Holland, their “homeland,” after Indonesia gained independence 
and many Hollanders departed. There, the Indos felt greater marginality 
because of their “strange” looks and mannerisms. Some 20,000 others 
secured their allegiance to Indonesia by acquiring local citizenship, a 
portion of whom were the “disappointed Hollanders” who finally 
returned to the land of their birth. A brave 8,000 others sought to create 
a ‘Eurasian state,” patterned after Israel, in New Quinea. The venture 
was a Catastrophic failure as they lacked the stamina, training and funds 
to develop a new social order. Whereas, the State of Israel has many 
ardent well-wishers and ample financial support, Eurasians have innum- 
erable doom-wishers among the Asiatics whom they rejected in the past. 
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No matter how much the interracial hybrid may wish to eradicate 
all traces of genetic mixing by reverting to the “darker group,” many 
generations must pass before this is accomplished. Hence, he and his 
succeeding generations must direct the biological resubmersion which, 
at best, is a time-consuming process. 


Interfaith Marginality 


A third type of marginal man is the interfaith hybrid, the product 
of two diametrically opposite religious faiths. Examples are the children 
of Catholic-Protestant or Jewish-Gentile marriages. When one parent 
is willing to forego his beliefs, the children are not victims of religious 
conflicts. Should each parent insist on propagating his faith onto the off- 
spring, the child suffers as parents quarrel over which set of moral and 
ethical values to impart. Religious conflicts may be manifested in devious 
ways: becoming an atheist, renouncing both faiths or adopting a new 
faith. One study indicated that couples marrying into opposite faiths 
had fewer children, suggesting that childlessness offered a partial solu- 
tion to conflicts which may arise. In the instance of Catholic-Protestant 
marriages, where the practice is to rear children in the former faith as 
required by the church, a Southern parish study suggested many “dor- 
mant”’ Catholics. Less is known about this type of marginal man. 
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Political Marginality 


The political marginal man has received less attention from the 
sociologists but more from the political scientists, legalists and social 
agencies. This may be due to the pressing and often chronic nature of 
their needs following in the wake of drastic and far-reaching political 
upheavals. Few are in this country, and those who migrate here, though 
not entirely without residues of marginality, have made progress toward 
regaining their loss status. 

Ever since the White Russians fled the Bolshevik Revolution, per- 
sons espousing political beliefs that threatened the incoming order have 
fled to wherever their lives might be protected. The vast number fleeing 
Hitler's tyrannical regime; the pogroms of Russia, Germany and Poland, 
Communist Russia and her satellites; and the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment are more recent cases in point. Many were not only torn ideolo- 
gically but left in such haste that they have no proof of citizenship, 
residence, marital status, education and occupation. 
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These political marginal men live in a continuous state of “chronic 
marginality,”” a condition to be distinguished from the types mentioned 
above. The salient difference lies in the simultaneous loss of all the 
status attributes which a normal person has attained or with which 
he has been endowed. “‘Statelessness’” has become an international prob- 
lem and some impartial agency, like the International Refugee and 
International Labor Organizations, has had to assume responsibility in 
relocating these “men without a country, society, family or proof of 
existence.” 

They are excellent illustrations of marginality reaching its zenith 
in the first generation of settlement in another society. Often, children 
are involved and two—even three—generations may go through the 
hazards of relocation and adjustment to a social milieu which, had they 
been given a choice, might not have been selected. Few countries wel- 
come them, as their presence may embarrass the government in ques- 
tion. Whereas at one time emigrants migrated without too much restric- 
tion to new lands for economic betterment, the political marginal man 
finds the world circumscribed by immigration laws, security regulations 
and the scarcity of unexploited frontiers. Whereas former emigrants 
were young males, relatively untrained but possessing high hopes for the 
future, today’s migrants are older, better educated and trained in some 
special field; but they are emotionally depressed and economically 
deprived. Many had accumulated wealth and achieved some status and 
esteem in their own society. Now they must accept “‘status reduction.” 
Many may never again reach the pinnacle from whence they descended, 
as they are often assigned the lowest rung of the social and occupational 
scale where they are fortunate to find permanent residence. 


In Summary 


Marginality is associated with relatively fixed attributes which 
every human has: race, religion, culture and citizenship. Race is by far 
the most constant factor since any biological mutation takes generations. 
However, in some areas of the world (notably the Near East) religious 
affiliations and ritualistic behavior supersede race. An individual's 
citizenship is his most important inalienable right and hence cannot be 
readily changed, nor can one be acquired without considerable test and 
proof of desirable attributes. Citizenship is so closely allied with occupa- 
tional opportunities and economic well-being that it is second only to 
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race in determining one’s social acceptance and social gain. Man is born 
into a ready-made culture, the fountainhead of behavior patterns, norms, 
values and ideals. These he incorporates as he socializes with his peers 
and others. Since no two cultures are identical, the resocialization process 
which is needed when one is transplanted from one culture to another 
is time-consuming, even if it is not painful. 

Then why do people become marginal ? 


Conditions Creating Marginality 

The conditions responsible for the emergence of the marginal man 
and his subsequent manifestations of marginality are as varied and 
complex as the geographical location and the cultural setting into which 
he has transplanted himself or has been forced to settle. 

Where he voluntarily uproots himself and lives among strangers, 
motives other than economic betterment may be present. In all prob- 
ability, the prevailing mores, behavior patterns, and attitudes are 
sufficiently contradictory to the person’s conception of them that he is 
willing to relinquish identification with his local society. Sufficient 
frustration, anxiety, conflict and tension have accumulated to create a 
gap between personal and social expectations. The marginal man is mar- 
ginal in his own culture and leaving becomes the modus operandi for 
resolving his uneasiness. In resettling, he expects hardships and un- 
certainty but hopes that his off-spring will be better integrated into 
the new social setting. 

At times, a group of persons sharing this marginality may band 
together and migrate—as did the Quakers and Mennonites to this land. 
The voluntary nature of their departure makes them amenable to the 
prevailing social norms, and conscious attempts are made to remove 
all traces of foreignness. However, they may retain the dominant traits 
which caused them to be at odds with the old society, such as pacificism 
in the case of the Quakers and farming as the only mode of livelihood 
for the Mennonites. 

Until the era of colonial expansion, most emigrants migrated 
voluntarily and in small numbers. Many came alone. Collectively, as they 
converged upon this country, for example, they assumed the charac- 
teristics of a massive movement. Even though the home government may 
have pushed some “‘to the wall,” as, for example, the Jews, there was 
not the cruel and inhuman persecution of the twentieth century when 
no escape was possible for countless numbers. 
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After the colonial powers appropriated “backward areas”’ and began 
exploiting them, there followed the forceful enslavement and trans- 
plantation of ‘primitive’ peoples to new lands. The onus of slavery 
has not been entirely eliminated and descendants of former slaves are 
subjected to prejudicial and discriminatory practices in employment, 
social relations, civil rights and other fields. This state of affairs applies 
in America and elsewhere. 

With the abolition of the slave trade in Africa, Western powers 
began tapping the vast reservoir of manpower in Asia by utilizing the 
indentured labor system. Millions of Chinese were cargoes into South 
Asia for three to seven-year periods, at the expiration of which they could 
either settle in the new society or return to their homeland. Equally large 
numbers of East Indians and Cape Malays were lured into the system and 
are scattered throughout the territories once ruled by colonial powers. 
Despite years and generations of settlement in the new society, the 
indentured workers and their descendants were not granted citizenship. 
Most retained their national origin and citizenship status. Paradoxically, 
they were residents outside of the home country—probably some never 
saw, wanted to belong or go there—but they were never able to feel 
a part of the society where they were born and reared. 

After the rising surge of nationalism in South Asia and the attain- 
ment of independence, the Chinese and Indians were suspect. The 
former, especially, were regarded as “Communist sympathizers.” As a 
sizable group (twelve million, according to Nationalist Government 
sources) they were treated differently under the policies of the govern- 
ment in question, ranging from acceptance to deportation. They were 
granted citizenship in the Malay States as an inducement to relinquish 
their ties to the present regime in China! They were given this privilege 
if they were not Nationalist supporters in Indonesia. In North Vietnam 
Nationalist government passport holders were deported. Moreover, 
4,000 ‘‘stranded” Chinese students and aliens in the United States on 
nonimmigrant visas have had to declare their political affiliations if they 
desired to become permanent residents. 

In contrast, the government of India has taken steps to repatriate 
many of their “unwanted” nationals from Burma and elsewhere. Those 
in the Union of South Africa are being threatened with forceful deporta- 
tion, even though many have never seen or known another way of life. 
Again, the “home” government has stepped forward to safeguard the 
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group’s civil rights and economic opportunities by pointing out the 
inequities of treatment under the apartheid system. 

After the League of Nations negotiated in 1938 for the abolition 
of the indentured labor system, the “‘work-contract’’ system was intro- 
duced in Africa south of the Sahara. Entire villages of men leave their 
families from three months to three-or-five years so as to meet their tax 
obligations (levied on all males over 18 years). In reality, it is a device 
to recruit cheap labor for the exploitation of minerals, clearing of forests 
and jungles, building roads and cities, and performing menial tasks 
which the Europeans deem too lowly. At the expiration of the contract 
period, the men are shipped back to their villages. If their debts are not 
cleared, they fulfill another work period. Many drift from one work 
location to another and finally become detribalized. Detribalization 
means a man is cut off from his tribe, family, kinsmen, friends and village 
organization. He is an outcast. Not being permitted to integrate into 
the European society nor to gain any social, economic and political advan- 
tages, he has no means of livelihood. Detribalized persons haunt the 
shantytowns, native areas, and native locations of African cities with no 
visible relief from hopeless despair. This state is particularly applicable 
to South Africa where racial segregation pervades all areas of normal 
living. 

The Asians and Africans are conspicuous in the societies where they 
are transplanted and their offspring are cultural and often interfaith 
hybrids. Even if they married within their own group, they have had 
more difficulty in adjusting and being integrated into the prevailing 
society. Although the local culture and that of the Chinese, say, are more 
alike than the local culture and the Western, the presence of a Caucasoid 
minority “freezes” the acculturation process. The standards and norms 
are set by the Caucasoids whose power and control of the economic and 
political systems elevated them to the superordinate position. Hence, in 
such societies the usual definition of what is a minority is inversed: the 
majority functions as a minority while the latter assumes the majority’s 
position and status. Complete integration is unattainable; for the mi- 
nority, though numerically great, is economically, politically and socially 
ineffective. 

As stated earlier, global wars have created many marginal men. The 
exact number has never been ascertained. Many are classified as dis- 
pellees, refugees, escapees, and so on, depending upon the agency estab- 
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lishing the classificatory demarcations. The distinctions are not clear-cut 
for sociological study and the determining criterion is often the degree of 
assistance needed for relocation. Then, the ‘‘cold war’ has created more 
marginal men, many of whom are living outside the areas of ideological 
conflict. With governments assuming greater control over the lives and 
actions of men, it is probable that more incidents of “chronic margin- 
ality” will occur. The phenomenon of indigenous marginality—affecting 
residents who never leave the society—will also increase. 


Indices of Measurement 


A scheme for the measurement of marginality is multidimensional 
and must include the genesis as well as the resulting manifestations of it. 
Hence, it is proposed that marginality should be tested by the following 
hypothesis, utilizing the major indices and arriving at the degree of 
marginality a given person or group exhibits. 

The hypothesis is: Marginality has a significant relationship to (1) 
social change, (2) social norms, (3) status stability, (4) personal at- 
tributes, and (5) racial and ethnic origin. 

Social change, such as war, depression or political revolution, has 
affected the lives of many millions and caused the migration or expulsion 
of large numbers. The type of social change involved has a direct bear- 
ing on whether the marginal man will in time overcome his marginality, 
or vice versa. Of a certainty, “chronic marginality” has affected many 
within the last decade and may be the largest single factor in initiating 
and perpetuating marginality for some time. 

Social norms apply to the prevailing culture’s expectations of the 
marginal man as he seeks to meet them and become integrated into the 
new social order. If the social expectations are radically different from 
those to which he is accustomed, he will experience greater insecurity. 
As he often must begin at the lowest rung of the occupational and social 
ladder, he is handicapped by the lack of funds, institutional affiliations 
and the “know-how” of getting ahead. 

It is necessary to know which expectations are most valued by the 
given society and to utilize them as subindices of measurement. Since 
so many of our studies pertain to the marginal man found in Western 
societies, the subject has only been scratched on the surface. Suffice it to 
say that a penetrating analysis has great sociological import. Here, we 
assume that the processes of acculturation and assimilation may be com- 
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pleted by the third generation. It appears that these reach a ceiling in 
South Africa and in parts of the Near and Far East. 


Status stability is closely related to social norms and the attainment 
of it is evidence of the reduction of marginality as well as the sign of 
integration. Status stability should center around the areas of group 
acceptance, occupational and social mobility (or the reverse), and how 
these coincide with the marginal man’s conception of them. The larger 
society, on the basis of his achievements, may consider that he has 
acquired status stability but the man himself may believe the opposite. 
If he was a former professor of philosophy in the “old country” but is 
now a book salesman, no matter how many material objects he owns 
or how much of a success he is reputed to be, his inner feelings may not 
be assuaged. He has undergone status reduction according to his own 


terms. Undeniably, status stability is closely tied to citizenship, and vice 
versa. 


Personal attributes—this term applies to a person's total social, 
psychological and physical make-up as well as to how integrated the 
various facets of personality are. Since each person’s life organization is 
a composite of many attitudes, ideals and behavior patterns, the more 
salient of these should be isolated for measurement. Only by so doing 
can the researcher learn how and why feelings of marginality vary in 


degree. 


It is logical to assume that persons with a well-integrated life or- 
ganization will have made greater efforts to overcome inner conflicts in 
adapting to the existing social milieu. In contrast are those who lament 
the failure of the dominant group’s responsibility in providing them with 
satisfactory social relations, occupational choice and other coveted 
privileges. They do not think of their psychological and social make-up 
as crucial in hastening or retarding adjustment. Between the two ex- 
tremes are the ones who have achieved moderate adaptation. 


Hence, the subindices utilized should be sufficiently inclusive to 
embrace the important areas of life: marriage and family life, social 
relations, occupational choice and prestige and intragroup relations. The 
latter are often overlooked. It cannot be assumed that marginal group 
members do not have conflicts and disagreements as to how they may 
attain greater adjustment. Nor that socioeconomic differentiations are 
not crucial in their willingness to interact or otherwise with in-group 
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members. Often intragroup differences prevent greater co-operation with 
the larger society which in turn affects their acceptance. 

Racial and ethnic origin—present data show that in most societies 
“physical visibility’ hinders complete assimilation. Where physical 
differences are coupled with an ethnicity which is considered “inferior,” 
marginality is increased. It is well known that the course of acculturation 
and assimilation runs smoother when the racial and ethnic background 
of the stable and incoming group is similar. Should the marginal man 
be the product of an interracial, intercultural and interfaith union, it is 
apparent that his marginality is a three-edged sword, thus causing greater 
uneasiness and tension. 


Finally, any consideration of marginality must take into account the 
policy of the marginal group itself. Do the members of it advocate total 
assimilation, pluralism, retention of a subculture, repatriation, migra- 
tion, legal protection or belligerent domination of the prevailing culture ? 
Or are they supporting and promoting militant nationalism in order 
to change the existing social system so that their lot may be easier ? Where 
the group had status but is now being deprived of it, its members often 
promote radical social movements or resort to violence in protest and 
self-advancement. In whatever manner the marginality is expressed, its 
outward manifestations are but symptomatic of unresolved conflicts and 
tensions. On the other hand, the marginal man may be sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a third group and a major social force. As such, 
this group strives to assimilate the two extremes, the dark and light 
peoples, into a new cultural and genetic mixture. This is happening in 
Hawaii. The mestizos in Brazil and parts of Cuba and Mexico have 
accomplished this feat. The ‘‘pure Europeans” are few and far between. 
Replacing the superordinate stratum is a new one—a blend of two 
cultures and races. The one-time marginal men have climbed upward 
and their behavior is normative. Moreover, they control the economic, 
political and social institutional organizations. Ideally, this is the best 
long-term objective but is most difficult to attain. 
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FORM AND CONTENT IN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


LEO SCHNEIDERMAN 


With respect to the problem of behavior in small social groups, it 
is perhaps possible to distinguish between responses that take into prin- 
cipal account the substance of another person’s comments, and those 
responses that reflect an appreciation mainly of the manner in which 
the other person expresses himself. This is not to suggest, of course, that 
one type of response may occur independently of the other. It is proposed 
instead that from the point of view of the responding individual, an 
unequal valuation may be placed upon the topical and expressive com- 
ponents of other people’s behavior. We refer here not so much to a 
deliberate preference; viz., one that leads a responding person to attend 
purposefully to the manifest content, for example, of another's behavior 
at the expense of the accompanying expressive component, but rather to 
an attitude that is evoked almost forcibly by the stimulus of another 
person’s behavior. Those responses that are influenced consciously by the 
motives of the responding person, and are dictated by a need to fulfill 
the presumed expectations of another person (who, by virtue, say, of his 
status, may be accessible only through prescribed behavioral forms) will 
not be considered in this paper. 


The Expressive Response 


As has been suggested, it is possible to conceive of stimulating 
situations, particularly social situations, of which the demand quality 
is so intense and unequivocal, that the responding individual must need 
lose his autonomy, and become stimulus-bound. By this we mean, in a 
general way, that the individual may lose sight of his own aims, or other- 
wise overlook his personal feelings. Under such circumstances, it may be 
helpful to know in what specific ways his mode of response may be 
influenced by the salient qualities of his immediate stimulus. 

It is clear that in face-to-face situations, these stimulus qualities may 
comprise the facial expressions, tones of voice, and bodily attitudes of 
others, as well as the content or meaning of their actions. These are 
perceived, no doubt, against a general background of reciprocal roles 
and expectations, as well as personal motives. In spite of the obstacle 
that we meet in trying to identify correctly various expressive traits, it 
may be reasonable to suppose that we might respond to them directly, 
and without fully understanding their meaning. It is well known, for 
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example, that in response to strong expressions of feeling by another 
person, we may react quite automatically (though not necessarily appro- 
priately) by some gestural adaptation of our own. This observation is 
in keeping with the inference that, under certain circumstances, social 
communication may occur on an ineffable level and without the media- 
tion of explicit meanings. In fact, it is a commonplace that children often 
“communicate” with each other or with adults in such a nonverbal way. 
The point we wish to make is that meanings and their associated expres- 
sive forms may become dissociated, even under ordinary conditions of 
adult social interaction. 


The Content Response 


Just as the expressive response may be rooted in certain of the 
implicit emotional demands of the siuation, so we may think of another 
type of response as being determined mainly by the manifest concerns 
of the persons toward whom one’s attention is directed. The person who 
assumes that the others in a given situation are focused upon some sub- 
ject matter, may respond directly to their explicit meanings without being 
aware of the expression that accompanies them. For example, a group 
of persons may be engaged in mildly criticizing an absent person of 
whom everyone is rather fond. An individual who is concerned chiefly 
with the substance of their observations and is not acute enough to per- 
ceive their underlying feeling might be apt to interject rather telling 
criticisms of the person in question. Such criticisms, because of their 
literal concern with content, might be thought of as constituting a topical 
response. 

To the extent, too, that the individual making the topical or content 
response is unable deliberately to detach himself from a manifest content 
regarded as the true object of the group’s interest, we may interpret his 
behavior as being “forced.” To speak of his attitude as if it were 
deliberate or truly rational would be perhaps a mistake, since we are 
dealing here with an automatic, unreflective type of response. Despite 
its essentially literal quality, the content response may appear on the 
face of it as exceedingly complex and as more than merely appropriate 
in relation to the stimuli that have called it forth. That is, such a response 
may strike, upon occasion, at the very heart of a question that is being 
discussed. Yet it will not be a “correct” response insofar as it might 
violate the emotional tone of the group. In this connection, by noting 
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the manner in which the content response is received by the persons to 
whom it is directed, one may find that often it will have fallen wide of 
its mark and will have gained for its author little understanding. 


In effect, the forced response, be it expressive or topical, does not 
permit the responding individual to integrate the various components 
of his stimulus field. Since one of these components is the subjective 
experience of selfhood—whatever that may entail—one may raise a 
question as to whether the forced responses permit an integration of the 
self and ts demands with those of the situation. Jung has made the point 
that only where there is actually a ‘‘self-divestiture,” i.e., an absorption 
in the object to the exclusion of self-awareness, is it possible to ‘‘feel 
into”’ the object. His interpretation of the relation between self and object 
appears to equate the ‘‘feeling-into” response with what we have termed 
the “forced response,” since both imply the dominance of the object over 
the subject.’ Insofar as “‘feeling-into,” not unlike projection, would seem 
to involve the attribution to another person of one’s own attitudes or 
feelings, it is difficult to accept Jung’s analysis of the “feeling-into” 
process with its assumption that self-related attitudes do mot enter into 
the ‘‘feeling-into” response. To clarify this important issue and to arrive 
at a clearer view of the self-object relationship under conditions of forced 
responsiveness, it is necessary to examine in its own right the empathic 
component in social behavior. 


Empathy in Social Behavior 


In our brief descriptions of the expressive and content types of 
responses, we implied that in the former instance there is a possibility 
that the responding individual may adapt himself in some way to the 
expressive, and by implication emotional, attributes of the stimulus. By 
way of contrast, we represented the content response as subject-oriented. 
We meant by this distinction, not that the expressive response has in it 
more of human warmth, but rather that both response categories denote 
an incomplete appreciation of the object. Whatever there is of “feeling” 
in both responses is a feeling for what the other person represents at the 
moment. The expressive response, in this regard, may be described 
possibly as “feeling into” the physiognomically perceived situational 
role that the stimulus person appears to have assumed. Although a 





1 Jung, C. G. Psychological Types. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1946. 
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knowledge of the stimulus person’s momentary frame of reference (i.e., 
what the immediate social situation means to him and how his expressive 
behavior is a function of his perception of the situation) is no doubt 
of much help in evoking a sympathetic response to him, it is not a 
sufficient condition for eliciting deep feeling. To feel deeply sympathetic 
toward the other person, one must have access to one’s own previous 
positive feelings toward him, and be able to relate such an appraisal to 
one’s present situation. Empathy on any other basis would seem to be 
superficial and short-lived—in short, another thing entirely. 

The empathic component of the content response may be approached 
in a similar way. Just as the expressive response may be viewed as being 
influenced by the representational and momentary character of the social 
stimulus—despite the latter’s emotional appeal—so, too, may we regard 
the content response as an instance of imperfect empathy. We do not 
wish to imply that the content response is dissimulated, denoting, as 
we may assume it does, an interest in what other people “stand for” and 
what the responding person “believes in” or is “interested in.” On the 
contrary, its genius lies in its presumption of sincerity and straightfor- 
wardness on the part of the other person. Nevertheless, this orientation, 
in some instances, may not only mitigate against the forming of a correct 
judgment of the other’s intentions, but may blind the responding person 
in an equal measure to the reasons for his own topical statements. In 
other words, an exclusive interest in what the other person is saying can 
lead to a sympathetic response only to that which the other person repre- 
sents himself to be in a given situation. It does not carry with it an 
absorption in the unvoiced values and judgments of the other person, 
much less a “‘feeling-into” the manner in which his expressive behavior 
is related to what he is saying. Here is empathy for a thing, i.e., a 
statement or an ostensible role, and not empathy for a person. 

We may infer from the foregoing that the “self-divestiture” invoked 
by Jung is not consistent with the experience of deep and appropriate 
feelings for others in social situations. In this light, the expressive and 
substantive responses emerge as vehicles of self-negation, and their 
“forced” quality is the more apparent. 


Adaptive Functions 


If the response categories that we have described above fall short 
of being empathic, what adaptive function can they possibly serve in a 
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social setting? What is the adaptive value, if any, of being able to 
respond to another person’s, as it were, “content-less’” expressions? 
Likewise, what is gained by responding to another person’s pronounce- 
ments as if they had an independent existence, and had not issued forth 
out of a matrix of human feelings, or more generally, of motivation ? 
Even though we view these responses as “forced,” we may perhaps 
acknowledge that they have in them much that is satisfying to the 
responding person, and serve to make his social transactions less painful. 
In effect, to eliminate from one’s social perceptions all that is intensely 
emotional is perhaps to avoid the possibility of personal confrontment 
by another individual. As long as one ignores the manner in which 
another person communicates something, one is spared the necessity of 
meeting in a forthright way the personal invitation or challenge implied 
in such expressive behavior. 

By the same token, it is possible to escape the unpleasantness of 
considering the “unreasonable” views of other people or the urgency 
of their fears by focusing only on the impression they make by virtue 
of their expressive traits. We refer here to such factors as degree of 
control, apparent sensitivity, degree of intensity, facial mobility, bodily 
attitude, etc. One might also include, of course, among the expressive 
traits, the configuration provided by the physical appearance as such 
of the other person. 


To the extent that the expressive and content responses make for 
facile though superficial social transactions, we may speak of them as 
“adaptive” in the restricted, expedient sense of the word. That is, a social 
situation in which people do not respond to each other as people, but 
instead react to isolated aspects of each other's behavior, is one in which 
the underlying attractions and repulsions of the principals will not 
come overtly into play. Since these dispositions often are based on deep- 
rooted differences in values and attitudes, on the one hand, and differ- 
ences in temperaments and motives, on the other, the social situation 
that is made possible by their suppression will be one of formal inter- 
action. Also, the individual who is oriented toward the expressive traits 
of others will probably overlook differences in their expressed points 
of view: he will not be in a position to understand that other people 
can differ in their concern over questions of right and wrong, truth and 
falsity, etc. Similarly, the person who is focused chiefly on subject matter 
will overlook differences in the ways different people appear to feel 
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toward each other (as well as toward him) as communicated by their 
expressive behavior. 

In the expressive orientation, then, lies the possibility of cynicism, 
and the exaltation of mere “form.” Thus, if a person is perceived as 
“effective,” “tactful,” ‘‘well-poised,” etc., it is not necessary to inquire 
into the soundness of his convictions. Indeed it is unnecessary and even 
superfluous that he have convictions. At the same time, in response to 
one whose expressive behavior is perceived as “impulsive,” “uncertain,” 
“overly sensitive,” etc., it is possible, too, that there will occur a failure 
to give serious consideration to what he has to say. In such a case it might 
happen that an unfavorably perceived person may learn to avoid forming 
opinions altogether or, at least, may learn to refrain from communi- 
cating them. The topical orientation, on the other hand, perhaps would 
seem to make it difficult to appreciate other people as having feelings. 
In this sense, we might think of content responses—to the extent that 
they are typical of a person—as capable of promoting insensitivity and 
perhaps even a dehumanized attitude. 


Summary 


An analysis of social behavior has been presented with special 
emphasis on responses that are influenced pre-eminently by an external 
object rather than by the wishes of the responding individual. It has been 
our purpose to draw attention to two hypothesized modes of response 
to social stimulation, and to relate such responses to the existence of 
typical attitudes. In particular, a distinction has been made between 
what we have described as the expressive response; that is, a response 
to communicated facial and bodily attitudes, tones of voice, rhythms of 
speech, etc., insofar as the perception of such traits is unconsciously 
conditioned by one’s appreciation of the identity of the expressive indi- 
vidual—and what we have termed the content response (that is, a literal 
response to communicated subject matter in a social setting). The expres- 
sive response has been described as one that does not take into account 
the manifest meaning of what is being communicated. By the same token, 
we have defined the content response as tending to disregard the emo- 
tional tone of a social transaction. The nonempathic, superficial quality 
of the above responses has been pointed out, and the occurrence of a 
kind of “‘self-divestiture” invoked as the condition for their appearance. 
The adaptive consequences of either a predominantly expressive or 
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topical orientation toward other people—in their capacity as social 
stimuli—have been considered, and certain inferences are drawn for 
hypothesizing the existence of two distinct social types. There is no 
intention here of implying that the form and the content of social 
behavior may be understood apart from each other. Instead, the positing 
of two extreme attitudes is aimed at providing a schematic context for 
further inquiry into the concrete aspects of social interaction. 


Leo Schneiderman is associated with the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, as a member of the staff of the Department of Clinical Psychology. He earned 
his Pb.D. degree in Clinical Psychology at New York University, and is a member of the 
American Psychological Association. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA* 


PART | 


CHURCHES WORK TOGETHER IN THE UNITED STATES 
DONALD C. BOLLES 


In the United States, people with a fabulous diversity of background 
share a common heritage of freedom of belief. It is characteristic that 
here the Christian churches show their greatest diversity of structure and 
doctrine. Statistics show some 250 United States Protestant and Orthodox 
churches, ranging in size from the Primitive Friends, with nine members, 
to The Methodist Church, with nine million, and varying in practice 
from the most ritualistic to the most informal. But it is equally character- 
istic that Americans, with their warm concern for their neighbors and 
their talent for organization, should also find ways through which their 
diverse churches could work most effectively together. 


Back in 1872 United States churches joined in what was probably 
the first major co-operative project on a nation-wide scale—publication 
of the Uniform Sunday School Lessons. In the 1890's, formal church 
co-operation on a state and local level began with the establishment of 
state and city councils of churches. Today, the churches working together 
locally, regionally, and nationally, reach out not only to children in 
Sunday schools, but to radio and TV audiences; to construction workers 
in the mammoth temporary communities that surround United States 
atomic energy plants; to inmates of prisons and reformatories; to itinerant 
farm workers who follow the harvests; to passengers on trans-Atlantic 
ships, students in high schools and colleges, tourists in the national parks, 
and millions of people here and overseas. In 1872, the first uniform 
Sunday school lessons were issued by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; in 1950, the ICRE was one of a dozen interdenomina- 
tional agencies that merged their programs to form the new National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 

The National Council today is the co-operative agency for 30 
Christian Churches—Protestant, Anglican and Eastern Orthodox—with 





* This combined article consists of two parts under separate authorship, supplemented by 
material adapted from Leaflets issued by the National Council of Churches in the 
United States of America. 
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147,000 local churches and a combined membership of 35,500,000 
Americans. In addition, at least a score of other denominations co-operate 
in council units working in such areas as foreign missions and Christian 
education. More than 4,000 United States clergy and laity, appointed 
by their denominations, from virtually every state in the union, serve on 
Council committees and commissions, making decisions on the Council's 
programs and policies. Besides national co-operative work, other inter- 
denominational activities are carried on by more than 900 state and 
local councils of churches and more than 1,900 state and local councils 
of church women. 

In addition to carrying on specific co-operative programs, the inter- 
denominational councils also serve as a means by which the churches 
can make known their collective views on current issues to legislative 
bodies, government agencies and the public at large. Locally, councils 
of churches and of church women have been active in taking a stand 
on problems such as gambling, slum clearance, fair employment prac- 
tices, released-time religious education classes. 

In the National Council, the 600-member General Assembly is the 
ultimate legislative body, but meets too infrequently to decide day-by- 
day issues. After the Boston meeting—the second since the Council's 
constituting convention—the Assembly will not meet again until 1957. 

It is the 125-member General Board, therefore, that is the interim 
policy-making body for the Council. At its bi-monthly meetings, official 
representatives of the constituent communions have raised a united voice 
on issues such as the proposed appointment of a United States ambassador 
to the Vatican; persecution of Protestants in Colombia, and abuses of 
Congressional investigating committees. This voice of the nation’s church 
leaders is further amplified by the media of mass communication—news- 
papers, radio, TV, magazines. But this voice that the nation hears does 
not speak lightly. The process by which the General Board issues a 
statement of policy is a step-by-step demonstration of representative 
democracy in the churches. The first draft of a statement is usually 
drawn up by a department of the Council and discussed, amended and 
voted on by denominational representatives on the departmental com- 
mittee. The draft statement will next be considered by denominational 
representatives on the executive board of the division to which the 
department belongs. If the statement involves public policy or a contro- 
versial issue, copies are mailed to board members for their consideration 
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at least a week before their meeting. The statements then come before 
the Board for debate and action. Important though the policy statements 
are, it is the program activities that, for most church people, come closest 
to home. 

From the Division of Christian Education come not only the Uni- 
form Sunday school lessons, but also other aids to local churches in 
leadership training in religious education, programs on the use and 
understanding of the Bible, and released-time classes. From other de- 
partments of the Council comes practical help in church building pro- 
grams, stewardship, and community-wide evangelism. 

From the Council’s Joint Department of Evangelism scores of local 
communities have received help and guidance in planning and carrying 
out a census of religious preferences of nonchurch members in the 
area; visitation evangelism, and preaching missions sponsored by local 
churches, all projects which have brought hundreds of new members 
into the fellowship of the churches. The Joint Department of Evangelism 
assists local councils to conduct community preaching missions. It has 
also enrolled hundreds of the country’s outstanding preachers for 
missions to students and the men and women stationed at United States 
armed forces installations. 

The National Council also co-operates with the General Commission 
on Chaplains and the United Fellowship of Protestants in developing 
religious programs for men and women in service. Locally, at least one 
outstanding program has been developed by the Seattle Council of 
Churches, which offers both recreational and religious activities through 
its volunteers. 

Not only young people in service, but many other people away from 
home are kept in contact by co-operative programs of the churches. Two 
of the newest are the ministry to visitors and permanent staff in the 
national parks and the chaplaincy service on trans-Atlantic liners. In 17 
national parks this summer, nearly 90 young men and women from 17 
denominations are conducting worship services, Sunday schools, dis- 
cussion groups, and other activities. These college and seminary students 
earn their own way, doing summer jobs in the parks, and give their free 
time to this ministry. Virtually every trans-Atlantic passenger line is 
co-operating with the new ship chaplaincy program instituted by the 
National Council’s Department of Evangelism. Pastors going overseas 
volunteer through the department to serve as shipboard chaplains, so 
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that Protestants on board can attend worship services as if they were 
at home. 

And what about American business men, government workers, and 
their families who live overseas? For them, the National Council’s De- 
partment of American Communities Overseas gives counsel and assist- 
ance and channels funds from United States churches to some 60 English- 
speaking union churches in some 30 countries in the Near and Far East 
and South and Central America. 

The Council also reaches young people in high schools and on 
college and university campuses through such affiliated groups as the 
United Christian Youth Movement, the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and the United Student Christian Council. The National Council also 
co-operates in the work camps for young people sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches. Newest of the co-operative projects focussed on 
campus life was the first Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges 
last June at Denison University in Ohio. There students, faculty, trustees, 
and church leaders met with college presidents to discuss the problems 
of the Christian college in American life today. 

Co-operative Christian agencies not only reach out to church people 
away from home, but also help churches in their own communities to 
meet the needs of the strangers within their gates. These include more 
than a million migrant harvest workers who pick crops in hundreds 
of United States farm areas; tens of thousands of construction workers 
who have poured into Savannah River, Paducah and Ohio’s Pike County 
areas to build United States atomic energy installations; students from 
other countries and American Indians who leave their reservations to 
work in United States industry. 

Every spring a triple stream of itinerant farm workers moves north- 
ward from Florida, Texas, Arizona and Southern California, stopping 
in each community only long enough to harvest the cotton, sugar beets, 
potatoes, cherries, beans and other crops, and some of them to work in 
the fish canneries in coastal areas before returning south in the fall. The 
migrant harvest workers are necessary to the nation’s economy, but too 
often excluded from its wage laws, schools, and welfare services. For 
these people on the move, the only continuous religious, recreational, 
social and educational ministry for 20 years has been provided by local 
church groups working with the National Council’s Division of Home 
Missions, formerly the Home Missions Council. A permanent staff of 
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20 and some 200 trained summer volunteers, most of them college and 
seminary students, carry on the services with the aid of many church 
bodies. Newest project in the migrant ministry is the use of a foreign 
missions technique—Dr. Frank Laubach’s famous picture-syllable lit- 
eracy teaching method—to help illiterate Spanish-speaking migrant 
workers learn to read and write. 


A community can, if it wishes, ignore the presence of a few hundred 
migrant workers, but no community can ignore the problems of housing, 
food, sanitation and welfare created by the influx of tens of thousands 
of temporary construction workers. That was what happened in Savannah 
River, in Paducah, and more recently in a four-county area in Ohio. Nor 
could local churches, no matter how willing, even begin to provide 
adequate worship services, Sunday school classes or other programs for 
the flood of newcomers. 


In the face of an urgent situation, 15 denominations three years 
ago joined in a Committee on Ministry to Defense Communities, con- 
tributing funds, workers, and in some cases chapels on wheels, to serve 
enormous communities of families and single men living in trailers, 
barracks and temporary housing. The committee, part of the National 
Council’s Division of Home Missions, supplied a minister-co-ordinator 
to work with local committees, denominational staff members and local 
churches in a program of visitation, church services (often held in 
trailers, tents, renovated airplane hangars, garages and barns), religious 
education and other activities. 


The construction workers are an immediate problem. But what of 
the long-range problem of atomic energy itself and its use in weapons 
of mass destruction? Under the auspices of the Council’s Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill, the Fourth National Study Confer- 
ence on the Churches and World Order, in 1953, took up the question 
of atomic and other weapons in the discussion of ways to world peace 
and order. The conference report has been used by denominations and 
councils of churches and of church women in scores of state and local 
follow-up meetings in the year since the 1953 conference in Cleveland. 

Church people are also concerned with the problem of a nation 
on the move. The 1950 United States census showed that a majority of 
Americans now move far oftener than they used to: from state to state, 
from city to city, from city to suburb or new housing development. New 
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neighbors move into old communities; and new communities spring up 
almost overnight. 

Decisions on the location and affiliation of new churches are made 
by the co-operating denominational executives concerned, usually work- 
ing through the state or local council of churches. An example is the 
new planned community of Dearborn, Michigan, just outside Detroit. 
Here the research department of the Detroit Council of Churches worked 
with the denominations and the community planners so that, instead of 
four churches competing on four corners, the churches will be distributed 
in terms of neighborhood areas, with relation to schools, transportation 
and other facilities, and with responsibility equitably shared among the 
denominations of the area. 

What about the first Americans, the Indians who have lived in this 
country for centuries? Denominations, both alone and co-operatively, 
have long carried on religious, educational and medical programs on 
the reservations. But today many of the young—and older—people have 
left the reservations to work on farms, on ranches, and in industrial areas. 
In Minneapolis and St. Paul the church councils of the twin cities and the 
Minnesota Council of Churches with the aid of the Indian Committee 
of the National Council's Division of Home Missions have established 
the United Church Committee on Indian Work. The local committee 
offers friendship and counselling to the newcomers and co-ordinates 
follow-up work in neighborhood churches and schools. 

Another group of newcomers are the American citizens from Puerto 
Rico who have come by the hundreds of thousands in recent years to work 
in United States cities from New York to California. The entire annual 
Assembly of the Division of Home Missions last December was devoted 
to the problems of these and other Spanish-speaking Americans. One 
practical project that resulted is a new bilingual radio program sponsored 
by the Protestant Council of the City of New York. The program, 
although primarily religious, also offers guidance on such problems as 
finding a job, an apartment, or medical aid, and is reputed to have the 
largest Spanish-speaking audience in the East. In the Southwest, the 
churches have conducted a Spanish-language broadcast from San Antonio 
for 20 years. 

What about people from other countries who are permanently or 
temporarily staying in United States communities? Of the temporary 
visitors, most are students—more than 30,000 from other countries who 
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come every year to enroll in American colleges, universities and semi- 
naries. More than 200 young men and women have come here from 
abroad to study for the ministry and other church vocations under the 
sponsorship of the National Council’s Department of Ecumenical Rela- 
tions, which works on this program with the World Council. Both these 
and other students from abroad can return home as ambassadors of good 
will if they find friendship and a ready welcome in this country. Main 
agency helping them is the Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students, which works with the National Council’s Division of 
Foreign Missions, and with hundreds of local church groups. 

By 1952, the National Council’s Central Department of Church 
World Service had completed the resettlement of 52,000 refugees, and 
currently it is trying to arrange for those who will come in under the 
new 1953 Refugee Relief Act. But in the local communities it was the 
church people themselves, often working through local councils of 
churches and of church women, who helped refugee newcomers find jobs 
and housing and begin a new life in their new country. Through Church 
World Service, too, the denominations have channeled funds not only 
for regular relief and reconstruction in Europe, Korea and elsewhere, but 
also for emergency needs like the earthquakes in Greece, and floods in 
Japan and Holland. 

Church co-operation reaching abroad includes not only relief and 
reconstruction but the world-wide outreach of missionary enterprises. 
Through the National Council’s Division of Foreign Missions denomi- 
national executives meet in area committees to plan for new projects, 
new ways of meeting needs as they arise. Specific services for denomina- 
tional mission boards include the Associated Missions Medical Office, 
that provides inoculations and other health services to missionaries 
leaving for or returning from their posts abroad; the annual Missionary 
Training Conference, at which new missionaries receive a final briefing 
on such problems as health, and learning a new language; the seminars 
on Christianity and Communism, where furloughed missionaries discuss 
ways of dealing with this problem. One of the newest projects is the first 
complete Sunday school curriculum in Spanish to be initiated and worked 
out by Evangelical ministers from Latin America. The course was co- 
ordinated and edited through the DFM Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. 


A major source of support for co-operative mission projects at home 
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and abroad comes from offerings on the World Day of Prayer, observed 
in some 20,000 United States communities on the first Friday in Lent 
under the auspices of the National Council's General Department of 
United Church Women. The Division of Foreign Missions sends pro- 
grams and suggested orders of service to 119 other countries, to be 
translated and adapted by missionaries and local church people for use 
in their areas. United States World Day of Prayer offerings in 1954 
totaled more than $400,000. The offerings are divided between home 
missions projects such as the migrant ministry and religious education 
for American Indians, and foreign missions work, ranging from Dr. 
Laubach’s mass literacy campaigns to interdenominational colleges such 
as Tokyo Women’s Christian College in Japan; Ewha College in Korea; 
Kinnaird College for Women in Pakistan and Isabella Thoburn College 
in India, whose president, the late Sarah Chakko, was also a president 
of the World Council of Churches. 

The other two annual observances sponsored by the church women 
are World Community Day, the first Friday in November, and May 
Fellowship Day, the first Friday in May. From World Community Day, 
part of the church women’s year-round program of working for a peaceful 
world, go funds and material goods to aid the needy overseas. World 
Community Day offerings also help support the church women’s official 
observer at the United Nations. The emphasis on May Fellowship Day 
is largely on the women’s work in their own communities, to solve 
economic and social problems. This year the observance included a self- 
study of women’s attitudes and practices in buying consumer goods for 
themselves and their families. Results of the self-study will eventually 
become part of a volume on consumer ethics, part of a long-term study 
on ethics and economics financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
carried out by a special study committee of the National Council’s De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life. In this study, which has 
already published six volumes on ethics in contemporary American life, 
theologians and church leaders have worked together with economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, and specialists in business, 
agriculture and labor—a unique collaboration in an attempt to bring 
religion to bear on business life. 

The Council's financial support is as diverse as its constituency and 
program. Roughly 70 per cent of its $10,000,000 annual budget comes 
from contributions; 21 per cent is earned; and 9 per cent from invest- 
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ments and other sources. Nearly 70 per cent of the contributed income 
comes from the churches—denominations and their boards, local 
churches, state and city councils of churches, and from offerings. In- 
dividuals, foundations, and corporations contribute the balance. 

In less than four years the National Council, hailed at its birth as 
“the capstone in the arch of church co-operation,” has given the churches 
an instrument for their common tasks that embraces the wholeness of 
interdenominational activity at home and abroad. ‘The Council,” says 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, successor to Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert as general 
secretary, ‘enables us as Christians to carry out the high mission of the 
church of Jesus Christ in a turbulent world. . . . It provides a unity of 
action limited only by the conscience of Christians who have committed 
themselves to seek and apply the will of God.” Already established as 
an important new fact in church life in the United States, the National 
Council faces the future with courage and anticipation. 


SUMMARY FACTS ABOUT 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


What Is It? 


A fellowship of thirty nationwide churches, with more than 
35,500,000 members, that desire to co-operate in all their common tasks. 


Why Is the Council Important? 


Because co-operation among the churches is necessary to meet the 
moral and spiritual crisis of our time. The Council is the means of 
effecting a united rallying of Christian forces, a united planning in all 
areas of Christian activity, and a united Christian impact upon the life 
of the nation and the world. 


What Churches Belong to the Council? 


Thirty national denominations, representing most of the major 
historic bodies of American Christianity, except the Roman Catholic. 


How Was the Council Created? 


Directly by the churches themselves. It came into being in 1950 
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when a carefully drawn constitution had been officially ratified by the 
highest authority of each of the member communions, and when the 
application for a corporate charter had been approved by the State of 
New York. After many years of increasing co-operation in various 
activities through thirteen interdenominational agencies, the denomina- 
tions now transferred their co-operative work to ove agency—the Na- 
tional Council—representing the interests of all. 


What Is the Spiritual Center of the Council? 


Doctrinal formulations are outside the province of the Council since 
each communion reserves these to itself. The Council simply takes its 
stand upon the common ground of the historic Christian convictions held 
by the co-operating churches. 


How Is the Council Supervised and Governed? 


By official representatives—ministers and lay-men and women—of 
the thirty communions that comprise it. A General Assembly of 694 
members appointed directly by the co-operating denominations will meet 
every three years. A General Board of about 200 members meets quarterly 
as the interim supervisory body. It consists of the delegated representa- 
tives of the churches and is responsible for the policies and programs of 
the Council. 


What Authority Has the Council Over the Churches? 


None. It is in no sense a “superchurch” or superorganization. It 
depends wholly on the principle of voluntary co-operation through 
democratic representative processes. It is completely committed to the 
maintenance of our cherished freedom. It rejects all thought of enforced 
uniformity. It seeks only the kind of unity which is consistent with liberty 
and diversity. 


How Does the Council Do Its Work? 


(A) Through four main “divisions”: Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions, Christian Education, Christian Life and Work. The executive 
board of each of these divisions includes denominational executives 
carrying corresponding responsibilities. Thus co-ordination of denomi- 
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national programs is facilitated in every important area of service. 

(B) Through “joint departments” for concerns—such as evangel- 
ism, stewardship, and family life—which are related to all divisions. 

(C) Through “central departments” and “offices” serving the total 
program of the co-operating churches in broadcasting and films, in 
public relations, in research and survey, in contacts with state and local 
councils, in Church World Service, and other interests. 

(D) Through two general Departments of United Church Women 
and United Church Men, in which the laity of the churches unite their 
efforts along major lines of Christian activity. 


How Is the Council Supported? 


From three main sources: 
(a) direct contributions from the churches; 
(b) gifts of individuals; 
(c) appropriations by foundations, corporations, and other organi- 
zations. 


What Does the Council Do? 


Its primary task is to co-ordinate the work of the denominations. 
Here are concrete illustrations of united projects conducted by the 
Council: 


publishing the Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
(more than three million copies to date) 


annually sending supplies of food, clothing, and medicine to needy over- 
seas 
(30,648,000 valued at $12,134,750 in 1954) 


completing the resettlement of displaced persons in new homes 
(62,000 resettled since the war) 


holding preaching missions among youth in the armed forces 
(25 missions in 6 months) 


presenting Christian messages on all radio and television networks and 
independent stations 
(5,110 different programs, an average of 14 every day) 


providing a “‘ministry-on-wheels” to migrant workers from Florida and 
the Rio Grande to Canada 
(225,000 workers and their children served) 


teaching illiterates around the world 
(participated in literacy campaigns and in the production of Christian 
literature in more than 50 countries) 
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conducting “‘university Christian msisions” in tax-supported institutions 
(a week on 20 different campuses) 


guiding released-time Weekday Religious Education and Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools 
(6,094,000 children enrolled in these schools) 


preparing and publishing Sunday school lesson outlines and missionary 
education textbooks 
(used yearly by tens of thousands of local church groups) 


collecting and publishing statistics of church membership and of mission- 
ary and benevolent giving 

(YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES #5 only over-all reference book 
of its kind) 


giving guidance and technical assistance to the church’s ministry to 
persons in hospitals and prisons 

(developing standards for hospitals chaplaincy services; naming chap- 
lains for all Federal prisons) 


uniting Christian people in devotional programs 
(World Day of Prayer, for example, had 20,000 community-wide observ- 
ances) 


helping local communities to organize councils of churches for co-opera- 
tive service 
(more than 959 local and state councils now functioning) 


maintaining and extending concrete projects to improve relations between 
races and nations 
(by institutes, educational literature and special projects) 


planning strategic national study conferences of church representatives 
(on such subjects as The Christian and His Daily Work, African Affairs, 
The Church and Rural Life) 
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PART Il 


PURPOSE, NATURE AND PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RACIAL AND 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


ALFRED S. KRAMER and J. OSCAR LEE 


The purpose of this brief article is to discuss the nature of the 
Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, something of its program 
and its achievements. Before dealing with the nature and organization 
of the Department as it is constituted today, reference needs to be made 
to several historical aspects of the concern and activity which Protestant 
churches have had in the area of race relations. As indicated by the title, 
this paper is limited to the positive and constructive aspects of the concern 
of the churches. No attempt is made to analyze the over-all role of the 
churches which would, of course, include the churches’ supportive role 
in maintaining segregation and their roles of resistance in preventing 
integration. 


In 1871 the General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches expressed ‘*. . . approbation and encouragement to all judicious 
efforts to mitigate and eradicate this baneful influence (the spirit of 
caste) whether at the North or South, whether in our churches or 
colleges.” 


During the period of about 60 years following the Civil War, 
Protestant activity in this area of human relations was accomplished 
unilaterally by denominations for the most part and took on the char- 
acteristics of the particular denomination. Many of the border state 
churches served as “‘station stops” in the ‘underground railroad” to 
freedom for the escaping slaves. Some of the denominations established 
numerous mission stations while others began to set up schools for the 
educational development of the newly freed slaves. These and other 
activities of a philanthropic nature occurred in the 60 years following 
the Civil War. 


Co-operatively organized work in this area was signaled by the 
establishment in 1921 of the Commission on Negro Churches lodged 
within the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Later 
the name of this Commission was changed to the Department of Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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For several decades immediately following the establishment of 
this Commission, the Protestant churches gave their concerted attention 
to the elimination of certain social evils; to assist in raising the socio- 
economic level of the newly freed slaves and to the development of 
channels for the improvement of relations between the white and Negro 
groups. Among those things to which the churches gave their attention 
were: the elimination of mob lynching and peonage, the improvement 
of economic life both in rural and in urban areas, the employment of 
Negroes, the education of Negro ministers, the publicizing of informa- 
tion about the accomplishments of Negroes and efforts to increase the 
participation of Negro denominations in the co-operative movement of 
the churches, particularly in the Federal Council of Churches thereby 
making it an effective interracial movement. 

Many conferences were held on an interracial basis with perhaps 
their greatest contribution being just the development of communication 
between the two groups and the establishment of good interpersonal 
relations as a base for co-operative endeavors at a later date. Dr. George 
E. Haynes who served as Director of the Department for about 30 years, 
instituted among the churches and other co-operating community groups, 
what was called the “Clinical Approach” to race relations. 

Many of these efforts to clinically approach human relations prob- 
lems in the local community resulted in locally organized and executed 
surveys to determine the facts on a community-wide scale. In at least 20 
cities the churches and community agencies engaged in surveys of this 
type. Some resulted in continuing community organizations working for 
the improvement of human relations. 

In 1951 thirteen agencies which had been set up as needed to carry 
on co-operatively the various works of the churches came together in 
a merger. This included the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America whose subunits dealt mainly with the Christian and his life 
and work, particularly as related to the social issues of our culture. The 
new organization was known as the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America. 

Within the over-all perspective of those agencies engaged in form- 
ing this union, there was a concern for the churches and their role in 
improving race relations in our culture. This concern was lodged mainly 
in the Federal Council of Churches and was carried into the new National 
Council of Churches by the old Department of Race Relations which 
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became the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations. The purpose 
for which this Department exists is stated in the Rules of Procedure as 
follows: 

The purpose of the Department shall be to assist the churches to 
bring their life and work into accordance with the mandate arising ines- 
capably from the Christian Gospel for the realization of the principle of 
brotherhood and its corollary, full opportunity for all minority racial and 
cultural groups; to assist the churches as they work for participation by 
all groups without discrimination and segregation in the Council, in 
churches, education, employment, housing, recreation, health services, 
government, and all other aspects of American Society, hereinafter 
known as “The Purpose.” 

Four major divisions carry the work of the National Council of 
Churches. They are: the Division of Foreign Missions, the Division of 
Home Missions, the Division of Christian Education and the Division 
of Christian Life and Work. The Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations is one of seven departments and two joint departments admin- 
istratively lodged in the Division of Christian Life and Work. It is a 
relatively small unit. It employs two full-time executives, one as executive 
director and one associate executive director. An administrative assistant 
and two secretaries complete the present staff. The direction of its 
program and service comes from the General Committee composed of 
about 100 persons. These constitute the membership of the Department 
and are representative of all the affiliated denominations, of all regions 
of the country, of other major units of the National Council of Churches 
and of certain cross sections of our national socioeconomic life. This 
General Committee includes a number of consultants chosen for their 
competency in human relations beyond the churches as well as for their 
understanding of the nature of the problems faced by the churches. 
This committee meets once or twice annually for reports from and 
instructions to its Executive Committee as well as certain other special 
program, service and finance committees. 

The work of the Department is varied in its approach. It involves 
research, consultation, social action projects and educational projects. 

Recent research involves a survey of the admission policies and 
practices of 217 church-related colleges in the Southeastern region of 
the United States—a study of the process of racial inclusion among the 
churches in three denominations of the Protestant faith. 

Consultative services are rendered by the Department to religious 
groups and community and government agencies. For example, consul- 
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tations have been held with denominational leaders, particularly in the 
South, by confronting the particular problems which they face in seeking 
to develop an inclusive ministry in their churches. State and local councils 
of churches are constantly using this service of the Department in meeting 
the issues of desegregation in the local community. Also, the executives 
of the Department are in frequent consultation with other units of the 
National Council of Churches. These include the Division of Home 
Missions in developing its study themes and certain aspects of its program 
particularly in relation to its ministry to migrant workers and the 
American Indian; the Division of Foreign Missions and the Division 
of Christian Education. The last named division has been serviced by 
the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations primarily in its develop- 
ment of age-group curriculum materials. In connection with radio and 
TV productions, the Department serves as consultant on the subject of 
racial and/or cultural minority groups. The consultative work of the 
Department also serves as a liaison for national Jewish agencies and 
local and state Protestant Councils of Churches. 

For seven years the Department’s Interdenominational Committee 
for Co-operative Work in Race Relations has sponsored regional insti- 
tutes on racial and cultural relations. The purpose of these institutes has 
been to facilitate the sharing of problems at the church and community 
level; to provide competent resource persons to participate in discussion 
of the problem areas; to help delegates learn the maximum use of com- 
munity resources, and to inspire new or continued action by the delegates 
in the local communities. About 500 clergy and lay leaders have partici- 
pated as delegates in these educational and social action projects. 

The main goal of the various programs throughout the history of 
the Department has been to aid the local churches in developing a 
nonsegregated ministry. This goal and the processes involved are not, of 
course, unrelated to the trends and social processes in our society at large. 
Hence the dual aspect of approach indicated by the goal as stated in the 
official policy statement of the National Council of Churches on this 
subject: ‘‘. . . the National Council of Churches will work for a non- 
segregated church and a nonsegregated community.”! 

Early activities of the Department have yielded, in more recent 
years, to the adoption of definitive policy statements by most of the major 





1 The Churches and Segregation.” An official Statement and Resolution adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America in Chicago, Illinois, June 11, 1952. 
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Protestant denominations, to active unilateral and multilateral research, 
to the interdenominational institutes (referred to earlier) and to annual 
retreat conferences for denominational executives working in this area 
of human relations. 

The guiding purpose in all of these activities has been the achieve- 
ment of the racially inclusive church. Following the enactment of policy 
statements there came (and are still taking place) organizational adjust- 
ments to bring practice at that level closer to stated policy. The Depart- 
ment furnished leadership in the process of opening Protestant seminaries 
without regard to race. This is also true for the church-related colleges 
though there remains more to be done in these institutions than in the 
seminaries. 

Research and survey by the denominations has focused a good deal 
upon the task of developing a racially inclusive ministry by the local 
church. A recent research report? indicates there is a definite trend toward 
racially inclusive ministry. The major challenge now is to increase local 
commitment to the racially inclusive ideal, to practice it where possible 
and, where not possible, to actively work on the barriers to the purchase 
and occupancy of residence without regard to race. 

The Department has been active in efforts to reduce anti-Semitism. 
Joint efforts on specific issues with various rabbinical groups through the 
years and work with the American Jewish Congress and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai Brith have been one of the ways the Department 
has sought to aid in the reduction of anti-Semitism. 

A recent work conference (May 1955) held in Los Angeles con- 
sidered the relationship of the Chinese American Churches and the 
problems they face in the American culture. 

Race Relations Sunday has been an annual program for 32 years. 
Its observance has been widespread among the churches of the Protestant 
denominations and many year-round projects in local communities have 
stemmed from these special occasions through the years. 

Among other program achievements of the Department which 
might be mentioned is co-operative field work with the Southern Regional 
Council in connection with the then forthcoming decision of the United 
States Supreme Court regarding segregation in the public schools. Con- 
sulting with the Southern Regional Council, the Department co-ordinated 





2 Kramer, Alfred S. ‘Patterns of Racial Integration,” Phylon. Vol. XIV, No. 3, Third 
Quarter, 1955. 
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the services of a number of denominational executives in the field of 
social action for special work in the southeastern and southwestern areas 
of the United States. This project is reported in some detail by the April 
1954 issue of the Interracial Review. 

The 1955 Annual Report of the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students reports the co-operative role played by the 
Department with special reference to that agency’s Two-Way Integra- 
tion Program of special scholarship awards. The chief task here is to 
locate qualified white young persons who may be interested in taking all 
or the last two or three years of their undergraduate education at certain 
institutions formerly considered to have only Negroes in attendance. 

These are some of the types of program and services which the 
Department seeks to render. 

In concluding this article it seems appropriate to suggest some of 
the questions which now face this Department. Perhaps the most difficult 
matter is the relationship of the pattern of segregated churches to the 
pattern of segregated housing. For example, the inevitable development 
of racially integrated public and private housing confronts the local 
churches now with the urgency to begin the preparation of a climate 
of acceptance in their parish communities. On the other hand, recent 
research indicates that many local church leaders and their congregations 
seek integrated congregations but are frustrated by the pattern of segre- 
gated housing. The churches face the same difficult problem that other 
voluntary community agencies face; that is, how to be effective in break- 
ing the pattern of segregation in housing. What kind of strategy will 
best enable the concerned clergy and local lay leaders to give telling 
support when the first non-white family moves into a formerly all-white 
neighborhood? Closely related to the solution of the problem just men- 
tioned is that of how and in what form can national policy be imple- 
mented by local churches ? 

Another question now being considered by one of the Department's 
committees is: Should the resources now used for the three regional one- 
week institutes on racial and cultural relations held annually, be re- 
channeled to assist state and local councils of churches to hold a much 
larger number of two and three-day workshops on this subject ? Many 
units of the National Council of Churches are increasingly calling upon 
the Department for its consultative services. Also, much of the demand 
for field contacts is in the form of requests for consultative service. It 
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would seem imperative, therefore, that the Department now ask if, with 
its present resources, it should reduce parts of its established program 
and concentrate more on the service function which is in such increasing 
demand ? 

These are some of the major questions facing the members and 
staff of the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations. In their an- 
swers could be found an expanding and even more effective channel for 
co-operative work by the Protestant denominations in their approach 
to this human relations problem in the churches and in our society. 


SUMMARY FACTS ABOUT THE DEPARTMENT OF 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Department of Racial and Cultural Relations builds full op- 
portunity for all minority racial and cultural groups in education, em- 
ployment, housing, recreation, health services, government, churches, 
and all other aspects of social life . . . x order that there may be a com- 
munity and fellowship which is inclusive of all people. 


Wuart It Is 


Organization 


The Department is a unit of the Division of Christian Life and 
Work of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 


Membership 


The Department operates under a General Committee composed 
of about one hundred members. The members represent a widespread 
geographical and denominational distribution. 


Wuat It Dogs 


Maintains a Clearinghouse 


The Department responds to about two thousand inquiries for in- 
formation and counsel each year, from such organizations as human 
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relations councils, local councils of churches, local and state community 
organizations, businesses, churches, colleges and schools; and from such 
persons as teachers, writers, students, ministers, church workers and 
social workers. 


Promotes Race Relations Sunday 


Through this nationwide observance—held annually on the second 
Sunday in February—churches and communities stimulate and sustain 
continuous programs which provide for better human relationships. The 
concerns fostered by this observance are growing steadily in all of the 
forty-eight states and reaching into Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal Zone. 
The observance emphasizes basic problems and the responsibility of all 
Christians to apply brotherhood in every aspect of life. 


Prepares Literature 


Pamphlets, memoranda, and articles are prepared on methods of 
improving racial and cultural relations. Printed program materials are 
developed for adults, youth, and children. Information is published 
about the social conditions and concerns of minority racial groups such 
as Negro-Americans, Japanese-Americans, Chinese-Americans, Indian- 
Americans and Spanish-speaking people. 


Distributes Literature 


About 400,000 pieces of literature, prepared by the Department and 
other organizations, are distributed each year. 


Publishes Interracial News Service 


Issued bi-monthly, Interracial News Service is a selective and perti- 
nent report of news trends and other salient information in the field of 
racial and cultural relations. Meeting the needs of libraries, schools and 
colleges, social agencies and concerned individuals, its circulation reaches 
throughout the United States and into some overseas areas. 


Operates Educational Projects 


Each year the Department conducts institutes on racial and cultural 
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relations. It is estimated that of the more than five hundred persons 
trained in these institutes, almost 75 per cent of them are engaged in 
activities for the improvement of racial and cultural relations either in 
churches or community organizations. 

After attending an institute, a minister on Long Island reported: 
“The net result... was that I came back to my church convinced that 
prejudice was primarily a religious problem and that if I could get my 
people to view it in the light of their Christian faith, we would be ready 
to take the first step in making ours an inclusive church.... Here we have 
developed an inclusive congregation on a limited scale. The number of 
Negro members grows each time we receive new members. However 
this is only a fist step. ... Our Sunday school has become practically a 
community organization.” 

A school teacher in a large eastern city wrote: “I have served... 
on a committee that is about to present a program of democratic class- 
room procedure to the teachers of our community. I would not have 
attempted this job if it had not been for a conscience made sensitive by 
the institute.” 

Among the other educational projects conducted by the Department 
are workshops and seminars with local groups, community leadership 
training courses on intergroup relations, and conferences on racial and 
cultural relations. 


Conducts Research and Study 


The Department initiates and conducts study and research as a 
basis for an action program. A research project conducted by the Depart- 
ment on racially inclusive churches indicates that 9.8 per cent of 13,597 
churches in three denominations are racially inclusive in membership 
or attendance. 


Provides Consultative Field Services 


The Department provides consultative field services to national 
denominations; national civic organizations; national, state and local 
governmental organizations; state and local councils of churches; 
regional, state and local denominational organizations; state and local 
community organizations; local churches and other units of the National 
Council of Churches. 
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An executive of a local community organization wrote: The recent 
visit of a member of your staff not only aided in planning our program 
of racial and cultural relations, but the contacts which he made with 
other community organizations interested in the same type of activity 
were invaluable in aiding us to launch our program.” 


You CAN HELP 


World attention is urgently focused on the quality of human rela- 
tions among people of different racial and cultural backgrounds. Within 
our nation, also, attention has been focused anew on human relations by 
the United States Supreme Court decision declaring segregation in public 
schools unconstitutional. In this situation the demands of the Christian 
Gospel place an even greater responsibility upon the churches to work 
for the improvement of human relations in every aspect of national and 
community life. 
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PATTERNS OF RACIAL STEREOTYPE 


EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 


The history of mankind in record has been distorted, wittingly or 
unwittingly, by certain scholars who in their research and reports have 
relied on texts acclaiming the dubious achievements of races, nations, 
generals and politicians. It is left to these to pass on the worst or leave 
out the best for the succeeding generations. Often these reports, based 
on unsound evidence, are moulded into set patterns. These patterns have 
become racial stereotypes by which a member of a specific racial or 
religious group becomes a stock characterization which labels as inferior 
not only one individual but by extension all other members of his group. 

Late in 1944 the Writers’ War Board Committee to Combat Hatred 
came to the conclusion that writers, by habitual employment of “stock 
characters,” were unconsciously fostering and encouraging group preju- 
dice. Constant repetition of racial stereotypes was exaggerating and 
perpetuating the false notion that this is a Protestant, Anglo-Saxon 
country in which all other racial stocks and religious faiths are definitely 
of lesser dignity. 

Stereotypes take their place along with name-calling and other 
epithets to promote and perpetuate prejudice. Subject to such influence 
in youth, many adults have distorted pictures of people and types with 
whom they have had no direct contact. Often Negroes become stereo- 
typed as “happy-go-lucky,” Jews or Scots as ‘‘stingy,”” Irishmen as “hot- 
tempered and excessive drinkers.” In our Western movies, the Mexican, 
or some half-breed, is usually the stock cattle rustler type. These stereo- 
types are constantly emphasized through newspapers, movies, conversa- 
tions, jokes, books and radio. A single story, comic strip, or movie may 
not make a deep impression; but when, time after time, the Negro is 
presented as a shiftless character, the Latin as a gangster and the Oriental 
as a slinking, mysterious and crafty person, then strong and lasting im- 
pressions are made which form deep-seated attitudes and prejudices. 
When we laugh at Rochester, Beulah, Amos and Andy, Uncle Tom, or 
Uncle Remus, we are by no means ignoramuses, but by our attitude we 
seem to approve the uncomplimentary presentations. 


The Minstrel Show 


Negro stereotypes perhaps began with the minstrel; however, the 
whites did not originate the minstrel show. During the reign of the 
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planter aristocracy, bands of talented slaves were formed to entertain 
plantation guests. Shortly after this had become an established practice, 
the whites blacked their faces and started in 1873 what is considered the 
first authentic Negro minstrel. With men with blackened faces, sitting 
in a half-moon position, assisted by an interlocutor and jocular end men, 
and with the bones, tambourines, guitars and banjos supplying the 
accompaniment, the stage was set for this unique type of entertainment. 

Following the bitterness of the Civil War with its devastation and 
humiliation; and the Reconstruction period with its reign of carpet- 
baggers and Negro politicians, these minstrel comedians became the 
unwitting agents of reaction belittling the Negro through the parody 
and distortion of his song. These parodies pictured the Negro as a 
comical, carefree, lazy, simple buffoon, whose chief interest was to steal 
and eat chicken, chase possums, sling a razor, drink gin and enjoy his 
“Lil’ Liza Jane.” By attempting to catch the spirit of the plantation life, 
these men, under burnt cork, developed and perpetuated one of the most 
vicious types of stereotype and propaganda. The minstrel show, states 
Edward B. Marks, became one of ‘“‘mock dignity that drew upon its 
practitioners until it became a real grotesque exaggeration that mocked 
a vanishing ideal.” 


The Motion Picture 


The motion picture industry certainly has capitalized on stereotypes 
nearly to the same extent as did the minstrel show. A number of pictures 
like Tales of Manhattan and Song of the South were definitely uncompli- 
mentary toward the Negro. Among these was the documentary picture 
Gone With the Wind which created controversial attitudes in regard 
to the Negro characterizations. In many Southern towns the patrons will 
not permit a motion picture to be shown with a Negro in a role other 
than that of a servant or buffoon, or as a porter who is afraid of ghosts, 
or as a Negro maid who is superstitious. The eyeball rolling of Mantan 
Moreland is an accepted type. All of this does not mean that a Negro 
should not play Negro roles; but that the exaggerated Negro characters 
are objectionable on the screen. 

Even though the motion picture has continued to make disparaging 
presentations of minorities, there has been some improvement. Holly- 
wood could make more pictures like Crossfire, Lost Boundaries and 
Intruder in the Dust. Rivaling the minstrel, in spreading vicious lies and 
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obnoxious scenes, was D. W. Griffith's The Birth of a Nation which, 
despite its financial success in 1915, and despite its creation of a new 
epoch in cinema, was the last word in depicting the Negro as obnoxious 
and audacious. The film was a passionate, persuasive avowal of the 
inferiority of the Negro. Griffith, true to his Southern upbringing and 
convictions, gave the film rude strength. Unlike the minstrel show which 
pictured the Negro as lazy and stupid, the Birth of a Nation pictured 
him as arrogant, lustful and villainous when freed from white domina- 
tion. The social implications of this motion picture created a raging 
controversy. Oswald Garrison Villard condemned it as a “deliberate 
attempt to humiliate ten million American citizens.” 


The Stage 


The stage is the most liberal of all the communication media in 
presenting minority characters sympathetically and honestly; and happily 
the Negro is not new to the theatre. Actors from Aldrich to Hernandez 
have proven their ability on the stage. After sterile and discouraging 
times in the theatre, it took some courage to put on Deep Are the Roots 
with a Negro in the lead. This instance points to the first quality which 
both playwrights and producers must have—that of courage to disregard 
the taboos. A few years ago the Broadway hit, Annie Get Your Gun, had 
to cancel a stop in Memphis because of the prominence of three Negro 
character roles. The chairman of the Memphis Board of Censors stated, 
“It should be said that Negro men have never been permitted on a stage 
here, except as menials, when white women were on the stage. This has 
been a practice long before Memphis had a board of censors.’’ This also 
means that shows like Lost in the Stars or Show Boat would never appear 
in many Southern cities. 

Regardless of its riot of color, production of Carmen Jones aroused 
the objections of many. The tawny, scorching African, Carmen Jones, 
fell into the usual pattern of Negro musicals. There was the wild, 
sensuous and abandoned dancing, the burlesque and gags usually 
expected of Negro performers. The folk drama only half achieved the 
desired effect, because it tended to play up the picturesqueness, the folk 
quality of its story and characters. The contemporary stage can use more 
of the realistic treatment found in plays with social implications; and 
not merely for their impact and significance but because they present 
the Negro in roles other than menials. 
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Negro Music 


Before Negro music can be stereotyped, one must know what is 
considered as Negro music. When we say Negro music, we mean music 
which reflects by content, idiom and function, the true spirit of Negro 
life. For almost three hundred years Negro music has been scattered 
over almost the entire earth. It has been influenced by almost every 
climate, culture and nation constituting a small minority in each country. 


A number of composers attempting to use the ‘‘coffee color” in 
our American music have composed songs like “That's Why Darkies 
Were Born,” “The Glory Road,” ““Gwine to Heaven,” “Old Man River,” 
“Without a Song” and other little ‘‘darkie ditties.” In very recent years, 
in an issue of The Etude, an internationally known and respected music 
periodical, there appeared a song called ‘‘Pickaninny” by Earnest Peace. 
Part of the text reads as follows: 


De banjos ringing ’side de cabin do’; 
De darkies singing so sweet and low. 


It is difficult to believe that The Etude would publish a caricature of this 
kind while efforts are being made to teach modern day children unity 
through understanding. ‘‘Pickaninny,” an obsolete, obscene term of 
ante bellum plantation life, certainly does not fit into our present-day 
fight for international brotherhood and unity. 

Regardless of its popularity abroad, many sensitive Americans, 
Negroes and whites, feel that Porgy and Bess is not a flattering portrait 
of Negro life in America. It seems that Porgy and Bess was hardly the 
theatrical vehicle for selling Democracy abroad. Knowledge of Negro 
life in America is already negligible in most European countries. Pre- 
senting as entertainment a portrait of Charleston’s once notorious ‘‘Cat- 
fish Row” could hardly create a positive attitude toward American 
Negroes. Few Europeans possess the knowledge or background to make 
a positive differentiation between the real and the fancied in such 
presentations. It must be taken into consideration that any racial or 
religious differences in our American life accentuated through stereo- 
type, can only make the imperfections in our Democracy more obvious. 
There is nothing basically wrong with dialect, caricature or farce, but 
there should also be provided some opportunity to present examples 
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of the normal types; some evidences of the real democracy at work in 
America’s everyday life. This then, it seems, would have been the best 
impression that Americans could have left in the minds of our European 
friends—one certainly more favorable than sporting life, shouting hymns, 
or throwing dice. 

Americans were first introduced to Negro music through the 
spirituals; but slow, bluesy, draggy, jazzy rhythms are usually associated 
with him on the stage and screen. Many composers use the so-called 
“Negro idiom” because it appeals to the commercial value of the music. 
Consequently, the melody is unsuited for harmonization and violates the 
atmophere that surrounds it. This unsuitability is more obvious when 
spirituals are abducted to realms of foreign emotions. Compositions by 
Negro composers, unless they are using some definite Negro idiom, are 
seldom published; yet, it is impossible for one to take up a modern 
composition and say whether a Negro or white composer wrote it; for 
many Negro composers have studied with the same teachers and at the 
same schools with white composers. It is also felt that Negro stereotypes 
are not quite in order today when violent protest is a more obvious idiom 
among modern Negroes than whine and despair, or nostalgic themes. 


Literature and Communication Materials 


Many textbooks and literary works contain bigotry and intolerance. 
Many of our history and social studies texts in particular should be 
rewritten for many are rife with poisonous bias. It seems also that like- 
nesses that exist among groups rather than dissimilarities, should be 
stressed; for our culture is one of transculturation. However, very often 
one is likely to get an erroneous impression of a group from the un- 
complimentary stereotyped classification given by many authors. Edgar 
Allen Poe, by implication of his character Jupiter, in The Gold Bug, 
has created prejudice toward the Negro. It is regrettable that young 
readers must come across Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen, in which 
the characters, Genesis and Gertrude, the Negro servants, are distinctly 
racial stereotypes which establish a definite characterization in the mind 
of the reader. However, there are stereotypes of groups other than the 
Negro that are commonly used. The long-mustached Italian gangster, 
the money-grabbing Jew, the Mexican or half-breed cattle rustler, the 
big, red-nosed Irish policeman, the stingy Scotchman, or the lazy, romantic 
Spanish type may all be employed. The malicious intent is often dis- 
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guised, but popular fiction, the radio and the screen have presented the 
false notion that ‘nice people’’ are synonymous with Anglo-Saxons. It is 
the same with Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice.” Shylock is depicted 
as a character to be reckoned with and the reader immediately forms a 
negative reaction toward all Jews. Investigation has proved that the 
historical background of Shakespeare’s Shylock is incorrect. It is dis- 
closed that the Bard was wholly unacquainted with the Jews of his time, 
since there had been no Jews in England for three hundred years, but the 
casual reader does not have these facts available to make his reading 
objectively discerning. 

Of course one must use care in pointing out what is objectionable 
in literature. One must be careful of self-styled censors, for only a few 
years ago Americans, brought up to believe in freedom of speech and 
press, were particularly shocked by the book burning in Germany. 
Criticism of these objectionable characterizations and insulting references 
must not be taken as censorship in its capricious or thoughtless form, but 
only as denouncement of the continuous uncomplimentary caricature 
of one of the largest minority groups in America. 

Readers should also be cautious of being oversensitive to the whole 
racial issue and like adolescents going through the Decameron avidly 
picking out all ‘‘the dirty parts” but missing all that makes it great litera- 
ture. The idea here presented is not that one look for juicy tidbits on 
the Negro that can be lifted out from between strategically placed 
quotation marks, for this device is just as contemptible as the stereotype 
itself. 

On the newsstand at the moment is a comic series called “The 
Classic Series.” One of the featured classics is “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
which, because of its dated social significance, served its purpose well. 
But today’s children cannot fully grasp the real meaning of its social 
preachment; consequently, its use in a comic series edition is not only 
offensive, but obsolete. Children are only able to see Topsy, with a 
profusion of bows on her “‘pigtail,’”’ as a little savage compared to the 
golden haired Eva, who attempted to tame her before she departed 
for heaven. 

In a certain newspaper there is appearing a weekly comic drawn by 
William Donahey. In this comic, called ““The Teenie Weenie,” in which 
Teenie is a Negro, Gogo’s lines read as follows one week: 


“Lawsy! Dat Ole hen what has been sittin’ on de eggs up at de 
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big house on de lane done has twinses. You all can’t tell one from de 
othah.” There is no excuse for the introduction of a dialect line in this 
comic. It is quite possible that some children whose associations with 
Negro children have been very limited may develop a negative impression 
that all Negro children speak in this manner. Derogatory racial terms 
should not be permitted in comics; there is no objection to a dialect with 
a purpose, for dialect can become quite poetic and picturesque at times, 
but a manner of speech used to identify a certain race, and carelessly 
introduced at that, is taboo. 

A number of vicious comic pictorial post cards have been observed 
on the newsstands through the country. In fact, one of the most vicious 
of such cards came from a stand on West Forty-second Street in New 
York City. It pictured two little Negro children sitting on a fence; one 
with his kinky hair tied with a profusion of red bows, and the other 
blowing a harmonica. These lines followed below the comic: 


Some folks to be happy, 
Gotta have a heap of money, 
But ah has music in mah soul 


And de love of ma honey. 


The social implication suggests that the Negro is childlike and not con- 
cerned with the problems of everyday life but contented with a song in 
his heart and his ‘‘sweet honey.”” One card from Florida published by 
the Dade County Newsdealers Supply Company, Miami, shows a Negro 
man being held by the seat of his pants by an alligator. He is on his knees 
and gives this moronic prayer: 


Deah Lordy, please bless dis po’ nigger, 
He won't be bad no mo’ 

His sins was accidental like. 

What he done sinned befo’ 

Oh, Lawdy! swing wide de pearly gate 

Cause dere ain’t much mo’ time to wait. 


Another card published by the Color-Picture Publication, Boston, 
shows a Negro with large red lips and white eyes popping out of 
the sockets and a razor sticking from his pocket. Northern tourists 
need not go South to find these “cute” little comic cards, for 
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Northern publishers supply them to stands throughout the North. 

Still further, stereotypes are a part of the Magnolia-Moonlight 
theme of the South. Yet, these themes must not be confused with the 
folk philosophy and wisdom found in the folk expressions of Joel 
Chandler Harris, Dunbar and others. They all carry social implications, 
and the ability to differentiate between folk expressions and uncompli- 
mentary characterizations may depend upon one’s background. Stereo- 
types may serve as vehicles for propaganda or for dissemination of biased 
theories; and yet again, their interpretation will depend upon one’s 
familiarity with the positive aspect as well as with the negative implica- 
tion. One cannot escape the fact that contemporary mass communication 
influences the average individual one way or the other. 

There would be little objection to an objective portrayal of group 
characteristics. Robert Burns has revealed the beauty of Scotch dialect, 
but one is also aware of the more sophisticated Scotch language and 
culture. It is unfortunate that one seldom sees both sides of Negro society. 


Whether “nigger,” “kike,” “dago,” “wop,” “‘spick,” or some other 
expression portraying an individual or group disparagingly—all of these 
stereotypes stem from a cancerous social disease—prejudice, and con- 
tinuance of this evil is acute, and extremely dangerous. This is a problem 
that will not solve itself. The creators in all of the previously mentioned 
media of communication have a moral responsibility toward democracy. 
No self-respecting member of any group could be silent in the light of 
the constant use of a bludgeon to make him ridiculous. Nowhere has 
this resentment against stereotypes run higher than in America, and 
America cannot continue to ignore her citizens’ critical objections. Cur- 
tailment of the use of stereotypes will not hamper the use of the 
vernacular or the vitality of American creative forces, but will demand 
craftsmanship from those who create. The best hope for the use of local 
color is in the textual quality and artistic sincerity of its craftsmanship. 

Stereotypes are usually based on more fiction than facts. It is our 
urgent responsibility to stamp out these objectionable patterns as they 
affect our music, stage, cinema, literature, textbooks and comics. The 
continued use of stereotypes in these areas may be summed up as the 
acts of bigots, and can be called injuriously prejudicial in nature. World 
unity comes first from national unity, based upon a spirit of goodwill 
and mutual respect—a spirit that must permeate every aspect of our 
American life. 
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Over the radio networks there is a dramatic hour called “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told.” In one of the series “The Good Samaritan” 
was presented. This story depicted deep-rooted prejudice and how it 
may affect the character. Samuel, one of the characters in the play, with 
his new quality of mercy states: ‘‘It is not a man’s face or his possessions 
or the way he speaks or the place where he was born which determines 
how good a man he is. It is what he does toward his fellow men that 
should earn him his place in the world.” 


Edgar Rogie Clark is a member of the Department of Music, Central State 
College. 
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HUMAN FRONTIERS: TWO TYPES 


A human frontier may be a front in some struggle going on, the outcome 
of which is doubtful but important for human beings. One possibility is that 
people of some part of the world are fighting, it may be with backs to a wall, 
some encroachment of some kind which is institutional or even malevolent. 
Another is that people are asleep to some threat and about to lose some historic 
human gain by sheer default. In either case the negative nature of the item is 
inevitable but at the same time crucial for human values and human relations 
perhaps for generations to come. This is what is meant by saying, “‘It is the business 
of this Section to ‘make straight the path’ which leads to the ‘human community.’ ”’ 
(Winter 1954, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 60.) An example of the importance of this kind 
of article, in the category of possible loss of great gain by default, is the first item 
dealt with in this issue, ‘““Education’s Surrender to the Military.” After some years 
of increasingly feeble resistance to military invasion into education, American 
education has at last been lulled to sleep, perhaps by the vastness of expenditures, 
and seems ready to allow the army to bring about “preparatory military training” 
for all high school students. There is no educational voice speaking out against 
this serious threat in education, the area most basic to all of our human freedoms. 
Such an item is more than a mere look at a trouble spot. It aims to call attention 
to a threatened surrender, by the entrusted guardians of our educational heritage, 
of human advance which has had significance for all people—the “voice crying 
in the wilderness,’ where warning is needed and perhaps still in time. Such a 
frontier of human relations is almost always a place of controversy, of great heat, 
of wavering strength and loyalty, because the price of human gain may always be 
too great for those who are timid of soul. Hereafter such items will be confined to 
a subsection within the Section to be designated Frontiers of Struggle. 


Contrasting with this subsection will be another one designated Frontiers of 
Progress. This subsection will aim at reporting progress in awareness, action or 
achievement which is of significance for human values and relations in such areas 
as science, health, mental health, education, civil rights, economics, industrial 
harmony, housing, social reform and international co-operation and organization. 
There will be no attempt to make inclusive the coverage in a single issue but 
merely to achieve perspective and a balance in the course of time. A sense of 
priority (within the limited view of the editor of the Section) will determine 
the order of the subsections, the item of most urgency receiving first treatment, 
and the selection of items within the subsections. In some cases, as in a projected 
study of relations between the United States and India for a future issue, it will 
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be necessary to devote the entire Section to the one item. Here again, the criterion 
of utmost urgency will be determining. There is nothing more tragic in Western 
foreign policies than the apparent delight in some quarters not to understand 
what India intends or is carrying out on an expanding international as well as 
national scale, but to give it a twisted Western interpretation false both to India 
and to ourselves. This will demand full treatment, just as did our State Depart- 
ment’s false claim before the United Nations that Puerto Rico has freely chosen 
its political status and is, therefore, fully self-governing. Sometimes, as in the 
proposed India article, it will be necessary to combine the negative side, the tragic 
will-to-misunderstand of the West, with the hopeful progress side of the demo- 
cratic experimentation of India both nation-wide and international. 

There will be no arbitrary attempt to categorize each item. The purpose is 
to gain perspective and to balance the review of happenings all across the frontiers 
of human relations in the course of time in line with the original statement of 
purpose in the Winter 1954 issue, already referred to: 


to indicate along the advancing front of the struggle for improved 
human relations the places where people are bravest and most alone, 
where their great cause is the most advanced, and where their platforms 
and projects regard most highly the intrinsic human values. This means, 
generally speaking, where scientific observation is most crucial and 
timely. 


I. FRONTIERS OF STRUGGLE 


Education's Surrender to the Military 


Several items of news are here reviewed which have not appeared widely 
in general news reports and which indicate that the army proposes, with little 
if any opposition from educational groups in the country, to move specifically 
into the high schools of the United States with a “preparatory military training” 
program for all students. 

The extent of military invasion into higher education, has already been 
summarized in this Section (Spring, 1955, Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 67-68) in a review 
of a Columbia University publication, Federal Government in Higher Education, 
which disclosed that in 1947 the Federal Government spent $21/, billion, or five 
times the amount for higher education in the United States that was received from 
all other sources combined. Most of this was out of the military budget and 
determined by the military command. All of it involved strong military or other 
federal influence if not outright control of areas of higher education. 

The Armed Forces and Your Life Plans is a text book available for high 
school use at two dollars a copy, with a Teachers Guide at sixty cents a copy, 
published by the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., after testing in what is known as the Michigan Pilot Project. 
The Pentagon and educational associations plan to begin to push its use in the 
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high schools of the nation during the second half of 1955-56. This is justified by 
them on the ground that schools must be responsible for preparing young 
men for what they must expect in life (Army at age eighteen). But it is planned 
to use it also with the two thirds of girls and young men in the high schools who 
will never actually go into the armed forces. All alike are to be involved in the 
social studies and other classes through which it is expected this premilitary 
program is to operate. According to a review in Conscription News (No. 230, 
January 5, 1956), organ of the foremost research institution on the development 
of militarism in the United States, The National Council Against Conscription, 
104 C Street, N. E., Washington 2, D. C., brochures and supplementary material 
furnished by the armed forces to be used with the course, and parts of the text 
itself, bear the familiar recruiting-type glamorization and are as far as possible 
from the facing of any of the realities which make the life in the army difficult 
for lads in their teens. The basic orientation takes on not only the aspect of 
military propaganda but the frank selling of the administration’s foreign policy. 
Everything is keyed to the necessity to restrain Communism by force, which must 
of necessity be mainly the armed forces of the United States. In the text the 
poverty and exploitation of Asia and Africa do not figure as reasons for weakness 
before Communism. Little understanding either of Communism or of the world’s 
problems are indicated. The book is characterized by oversimplification, under- 
statement and even misrepresentation both of the American democratic mission 
and destiny and of national and world need for security, with which the nation 
is faced. The book scarcely touches the real needs of the young recruits in their 
preparation for the shocks due to sudden plunge into authoritarian control, 
radically different environment, breakdown of moral values and planned de- 
personalization which always accompany basic training, or for the coarse and 
depraved life which has always characterized the armed forces in any war or in 
peace. 

The American Legion plans an all-out campaign “to sell the Army's new 
Reserve Program to the nation’s parents and youth. . . . Post commanders or their 
representatives will be instructed to request high school principals for assembly 
time to talk to the youths.” (The Army Times, December 7, 1955) 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has announced its plans to sell 
conscription and the reserve program to people of smaller towns and cities 
throughout the nation. If it spends only a fraction of the millions of dollars 
already spent by those same classes in getting their “way of life” into the American 
schools, this can prove a determining influence in the move to break down all 
resistance in the country to the teaching of militarism in the high school and 
lower grades. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance in April 1955 issued a series of bulletins for 
teachers, parents and teen-agers to propagandize about the necessity of universal 
military training; the writing of which, by their own statement, ‘‘was made 
possible through the co-operation of various officers of the Armed Forces’’ who 
spent many hours with members of the Metropolitan staff “providing information 
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and references and arranging interviews with specialized personnel and visits to 
installations,” etc. 

What should we prepare our boys for? Far afield from all these offerings 
and proposals, but much more to the point, is an address of Chaplain Frederick 
W. Brink, U.S.N., before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., in May 1955. He said: 


In 1919 there were four million veterans; in 1945 there were 
twenty million; in 1956 there will be forty million veterans. 


SOOO ee OEE HEE E EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEEE EEE EEE E EE ESSE EE EEEE SHEESH EEE EE EE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEES 


... They are entering the military service at their most formative 
period .. . making the decisions that will shape their whole future . . . 
without the usual social restraints . . . of the home. 


. . . They will be making these decisions in a moral climate where 
they are exposed to good and bad in the extremes, 


. .. What they find will not be typical of all of the Far East [which 
he experienced and specifically described} but it will be typical of what 
springs up around every American military activity. Their entire environ- 
ment will be immoral in the extreme, completely non-Christian the 
moment they leave the Base. 


That is the environment they will face, and it is in that environment 
that they will have to make their decisions. 


Anyone who has ever donned a military uniform knows that is true. There 
follows the specifications about the menace and temptation of their “liberty” 
in the midst of flaunted prostitution, venereal disease, homosexuality, drugs and 
black market. 

The details of how they decide in their army life and experiences does not 
make a pretty picture for about three of these young men out of five. But it is 
"“, .. In this environment young men are growing to maturity.’’ There are now, 
it should be added, 950 military installations of the United States and 1,370,000 
troops overseas not including Wacs, Waves, etc., as against 1,602,000 troops at 
home. The foreign installations are costing the United States government 
$601,699,000 a year for maintenance, including the civilian personnel required 
by them. 


Educational Association Lulled to Sleep 


According to the Conscription News review, the educational institutions 
by and large do not oppose the extension of conscription in the United States 
or the extension of militarism into the schools as they did with vigor and real 
concern as recently as five to seven years ago. It quotes James Reston of The 
New York Times as saying, December 5, 1955: 


The new thing is that education is now being argued out in the 
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National Security Council where the views of men like Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Strauss (of the Atomic Energy Commission) can have some effect. 
Officials (of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare) .. . 
would have preferred to believe that the American people and their 
officials would have been sensible enough to deal with this problem 
(education for the present needs) on its own merits; but they concede 
that, in the end, the spur of the ‘cold war’ may be decisive in producing 
an effective national education. [Emphasis mine. } 


An effective national education may be exactly the opposite of an effective 
education for Americans. This was increasingly true of all the Axis Powers in 
the late twenties and thirties. It was true of other nations, too, whose govern- 
ments went down to defeat or destruction in the war that followed and its 
aftermath. The danger for a country from an effective national education is 
easy to demonstrate. The writer visited Italy in 1932 and Japan and China in 
1934 on round-the-world trips to and from India. In Italy children of both 
sexes were in uniforms of various youth organizations and semimilitary training 
was being pushed downward through the grades. The same was true of Germany 
under Nazism, though we did not visit that country. Two years later we found 
China an armed camp. Military training was being pushed down lower and 
lower in the grades and most children were in uniforms. But for all the mili- 
tarism on every hand, we found no sense of security anywhere. 

It was Japan that seemed most to symbolize this menace of a military 
“national” education. Here we found the miiitary training beginning in the first 
class and strikingly called “spiritual culture.” All children were dressed in the 
uniforms required by law. Shinto, the state religion, required no adaptation to 
make it the perfect religion for a modern state at war. In all these Axis nations, 
and in other war-making nations, an effort was being made toward achieving an 
“effective national education.” Is that what America now wants? There was no 
prevailing sense of security evident in those years in a single one of these nations 
preparing for and teaching war. And, as it later transpired, no one of them 
was secure. As for the sense of security in this nation today, with all its pre- 
eminence in armed strength; I think that it has reached its lowest ebb in the 
history of the nation. Not only educators but all Americans who are concerned 
about an effective education for the American people, or for security and survival 
for their country and her institutions, will think again and deeply, and act, 
about this matter of deliberately fostering a national education for our schools, 
to say nothing of a deliberate war-making education. 


II. FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS 


The Mind in Health Control 


“The Cured Cancer Club” is an editorial article in the January 1956, pp. 
32-35, Today's Health published by the American Medical Association. The 
club by that name was organized with six members in 1949 by a staff member 
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of the American Cancer Society in Washington, D. C., around a “vital idea: to 
provide a morale-building source of hope and reassurance for cancer patients by 
recounting their own fight against the disease, and to give financial aid to people 
impoverished by long sieges of cancer.’’ The story recounted indicates that 
without a national organization, within six years, it has spread to other cities in 
the United States and has become international in influence and operation. 
National organization is now proposed. The Club’s help in cases of dying 
patients has also been remarkable, though much more difficult. 

One of the latest efforts has been to develop clinics in Egypt and elsewhere 
to teach patients to talk again after removal of the larynx in cases of some throat 
cancer. This is an exciting and interesting story of health pioneering of the first 
rank. The Club’s headquarters is The Cured Cancer Club of Washington, 6518 
5th Street, N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 

Morale in many cures may be more important than has been supposed. 
There is the case of the New York woman in the writer's experience, who when 
told that her cancer would give her only a few months in which to live, said she 
would live those precious months the way she had always wanted to live. She 
moved to a little home in the country and began to raise chickens and garden, 
in both of which occupations she became expert. Meanwhile, she goes right on 
living after many years to the present moment. All the doctors were able to say 
was that the cancer, still present, had ceased its activity. 

The little which is certain about cancer indicates that there is probably no 
one track, such as medication based upon the germ theory, toward its cure. 
Increasing information of experimentation in applying dieting in cancer cure is 
coming out of England. There is not much evidence of proper scientific attention 
being given to these studies in America. It happens that England has a long 
and valuable tradition of such experimentation with diets, which goes back to 
the life studies of the famous Sir Robert McCarrison, beginning in his laboratory 
at Coonoor, India. An objective approach to every possible kind of experimen- 
tation which is being carried on, will help America discover a science of health. 
The science of health is a broader and more meaningful concept than the science 
of medicine. 


Early Failure of Right to Work Laws 


That scientific study shows, that the “right to work laws’’ are failing even 
from management’s point of view may be the most important development for 
human values, in labor relations since the passing of the Taft-Hartley Act. Under 
that act relations have steadily gone from bad to worse. The latest effort to put 
labor back to its pre-New Deal defensive position has been the passing by state 
after state of the so-called ‘‘right to work” (or ‘‘scab,” as labor prefers) law. 
What this law restores is the “right” of the worker and the plant to be free 
from the troublesome union, which is troublesome, of course, only because the 
workers of the plant are organized. ‘Right to work” becomes, therefore, in 
organized labor’s viewpoint, the “right to starve.” Nothing has set worker against 
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management more than the promulgation of these laws. Now, while states are 
still busy imitating their neighbors in enacting these laws, comes a scientific 
report out of Texas that the law there is failing to serve management's interests. 
“Effects of ‘Right to Work’ Laws: A Study of the Texas Act,”’ by Frederic Meyers, 
an associate professor of economics of the University of Texas, in Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 1X, No. 1 (October 1955), pp. 77-84, indi- 
cates that this failure of the act to serve management is already scientifically 
verified. Nothing concerns management or holds its interest more than the 
science of success in holding labor to its own cause of greater productivity. “Right 
to work’’ acts restrict by law ‘formal union security” by “prohibitions on formal 
and direct methods.’” What advocates of the law overlooked, according to this 
study, is that labor can and has gained union solidarity, support and security in 
other indirect ways and to a considerable extent in ways more harmful to industry 
because less open. The author suggests that his results warrant pointing out that, 
“leaving aside the frequent appeals by both sides to moral considerations . 
[these laws} have been and will be detrimental to good labor relations. The basis 
for this judgment,” he adds, “are beyond the scope of this paper, but should 
be obvious to students of labor relations.” 


United Nations Decisions 


Two decisions of great importance have been passed unanimously by the 
General Assembly. The first calls for a scientific group for research on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation. This is to consist of a Committee composed of the nations 
of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, The United States of America, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. This fifteen-member scientific committee is “to collect, evaluate and 
disseminate information on the effects of atomic radiation.” In addition to 
receiving, assembling and evaluating all reports on radiation sent in by the 
nations, including reports of observations, experiments and the like, the com- 
mittee is asked (1) to recommend uniform standards with respect to procedures 
used by the nations in detection of radiation; (2) to review all the national reports 
collected and evaluated; and (3) to make yearly progress reports as well as 
ultimately to secure their final publication in suitable form to make them available. 

The second unanimous resolution called for further action on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. A second International Conference on this problem is 
called for; meanwhile, the resolution continues the Advisory Committee already 
established and asks for a continuation of the effort to establish an International 
Atomic Agency. The first draft of a statute setting up such an agency has already 
been circulated. It is now before the First (Political and Security) Committee. 
In debate before that Committee, United States representative, John O. Pastore, 
said he felt that the number of issues still outstanding with regard to the establish- 
ment of the International Atom Energy Agency were limited; and he was hopeful 
that the few remaining differences of opinion could be reconciled quickly and 
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easily. (The United Nations Review, January 1956, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 8.) 

Human welfare and co-operative relations of all peoples of the world are 
the key to the successful fulfillment of the terms of reference of both Com- 
mittees. Whether it is restraint or progress that is needed, it must be measured 
in those terms. This is embodied in words of Mr. Krishna Menon of India, on 
the first of these resolutions, when speaking before the First Committee. He 
pointed out that the basic problem in the study of radiation effects is “to determine 
whether the effects of atomic radiation could be inherited. If so the whole human 
race would be affected. Consequently contamination from radiation should be 
prevented in the same way as steps had been taken the world over to pasteurize 
milk. Measures should be taken not to halt progress, but to provide against 
harmful consequences resulting not only from bombs, but from the medical, 
agricultural or industrial use of atomic energy.” (Ibid., p. 10.) 


South Africa Asserts Democracy is Subversive 


W. C. Duplessis, of the Union of South Africa in an address inspired by 
his great fear of the genial atmosphere of the “Summit Conference” in Geneva 
made plain that in invoking fear of ‘ideological warfare’’ on a new front in 
Africa, as a major reason for the United Nations to keep “hands off” of his 
Union's “internal affairs’; his own fear is no more of the ideology of the East, 
Communism, than it is of the ideology of the West, Democracy. In a passage 
which, for purposes of information, should be widely disseminated, Duplessis 


declared: 


Africa is not and should not become a field for ideological experi- 
mentation. While constructive advice of friends will always find a 
sympathetic hearing, the ready-made solutions of idealistic theorists and 
the even more dangerous intrusion of subversive ideologies either from 
the East or from the West, must always be combatted by those who have 
responsibility for African development; that is, that part of Africa south 
of the Sahara. 


The peoples in the southern part of Africa know and understand 
one another and are steadily moving toward a solution of their common 
problems in a manner which will insure to each the conditions to 
develop naturally and fully according to his own way of life. 


If the development toward greater maturity and a fuller life is to 
be orderly, it must be accompanied by a corresponding capacity to assume 
responsibility. In the United Nations too much stress has been and is 
being laid on rights and too little, and sometimes none at all, on the 
duties and responsibilities that are irrevocably attached to the enjoyment 
of those rights. (The United Nations Review, November 1955, Vol. 
II, No. 5, pp. 51 and 52.) [Sic! Emphasis the Editor’s.} 


Such talk about rights, duties and responsibilities ill fits a nation where 
control and exercise of all such are confined to a ‘few’ whites—‘‘those who have 
responsibility for African development,” at least in that one nation. The maturity 
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which comes “by a corresponding capacity to assume responsibility” is empty 
sound signifying nothing, unless this is exactly what the Union of South Africa 
—the now-ruling whites—intends for Indians, Africans and Coloured, in full 
equality with themselves. Are they ready to say that this is precisely their intention ? 
Until then, all such high sounding claims are out of place. Nor do such claims 
harmonize with the not-well-veiled insinuation that the Western ideology, de- 
mocracy, is also subversive of their real ends as the Master Race. 


Society for Social Responsibility in Science 

This society is one of the most hopeful developments among scientists. 
It was formed in 1949 by a small group of concerned scientists at Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. Its headquarters address is c/o Edward G. Ramburg, Box 210, 
R. F. D. 1, Huntington, Pennsylvania. Its eight-page Newsletter is published 
by the Society for Social Responsibility in Science, Gambier, Ohio, and distributed 
monthly at the cost price of $1.00 to nonmember subscribers. In a statement 
about the task before the group, the President, Dr. O. Theodor Benfey, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Haverford College writes: 


There are many organizations of scientists, both in America and 
Europe, that protest, but one fears that no matter how high their aims, 
their protesting will only sow more distrust and confusion. There are 
unfortunately very few groups which show by their acts that they know 
how to be constructive. . . . We must be known for our concern to seek 
constructive patterns in every area into which we are led as scientists. 


Dr. William T. Scott, of the Physics Department, Smith College, Membership 
Chairman of the group, states the group’s task this way: 


The results of scientific activity have had a profound effect on the 
thought and attitudes of our society, and continue to play a fundamental 
role. Consequently, scientists have a responsibility to exert an influence 
on public thought and attitude. 


After reviewing “some of the underlying assumptions of our current outlook,” 
“some of the scientific concepts and theories that helped to form this outlook,” 
and ‘‘some of the possibilities for using current scientific results to improve the 
situation,” he concludes: 


. .. We have now both the scientific material and the public oppor- 
tunity to improve the situation and . . . the most fundamentally con- 
structive activity we could pursue would be to carry out this responsi- 
bility. I am sure that we all can find ways of our own of pursuing this 
tremendously vital task. 


Indian Bureau Amending May 16, 1955, Memorandum 


Since our statement in the Autumn 1955 issue, this Section (Volume Four, 
Number 1, pp. 72-74), about “Indian Bureau’s Further Alienation of Indian 
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Lands,” the Indian Bureau, acknowledging protests by Indians and their fellow 
citizens, stated its intention of amending its May 16 Memorandum which 
removed safeguards against the passage of Indian lands out of Indian ownership. 
Under continued pressure from four national organizations this was finally 
carried out officially in a way to make the new policy “definitely less objection- 
able.” We are glad, therefore, to help the various concerned organizations to 
speed this good news along. 

Journal of Praxiology is a new ‘Quarterly Journal Devoted to the Integra- 
tion of Knowledge on the Basis of the Major Problems Involved in the Humani- 
zation of Human Action,” and ‘published by the University of Melbourne at 
Melbourne, Florida.” The central article in Volume One, Number 3 issue, just 
received, is a thirty-six page “Syllabus” of the teaching scope of Melbourne 
University by Ralph Borsodi, its Chancellor, entitled ‘‘Problem-Integrated Edu- 
cation.”’ Other articles with authors are ‘““The Restoration of Civilization,” Albert 
Schweitzer; “The Myth of the Individual,” Arthur W. Calhoun; “The Myth of 
Society,” Lillian M. McDonald; “Learning and Life,’’ Willis D. Nutting; ‘The 
New Illiteracy,” William H. Whyte, Jr.; “The Humanities and General Educa- 
tion,” Haskell M. Block; and “Toward Integration of the Social Sciences,” 
Alexander Brody. 

The University of Melbourne was formally launched by a five-day seminar 
at the new University site, Melbourne, Florida, December 27, 1955 to January 
1, 1956, attended by sixty persons. One of the members, Mildred Jensen Loomis, 
Editor of The Interpreter, in a full length write-up of the seminar, attempted a 
tentative summary of the thinking of the five “great minds” which made up the 
panel. They were Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch, scientist and naturalist; Dr. Willis 
Nutting, Catholic educator; Dr. Paul Tillich, theologian; Philip Wylie, novelist- 
psychologist and Ralph Borsodi, Chancellor of Melbourne University. 

In general they agreed that there is an irreducible, unchangeable 
thing that is human nature . . . a life force (which) results in ideas or 
concepts, which can be verbalized as language! This makes possible 
thinking and communication, choosing, sharing and loving. . . . Man 
cannot act limitlessly . . . but only in certain ways, and no matter what 
his condition there is a human essence that always comes through; that 
cannot be destroyed. They agreed that man does not always think; nor 
even usually think; but that he can and does sometimes think. They 
agreed that man is full of prejudices, and much of what he believes is 
prejudice, but also that much of it is real value judgment. They admitted 
that we are conditioned by external influence, but that in essence Man 
is not merely a machine reacting to stimuli; that we can and do make 
choices. They agreed, therefore, that if a better society results, it will be 
because men create it; they are not satisfied that we must wait for better 
institutions to create better men. 

What, then of the future? As Mr. Borsodi pointed out, this puts a 
tremendous responsibility upon education. Seminarians were pessimistic 
about this generation being able to reverse the ‘‘trends” toward material- 
ism and robotism today. Most of us agreed that the present generation 
is not well equipped (ideologically or philosophically) , to be effective. 
Few would deny that logic, evidence and stimulation for confidence in 
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man’s innate ability had been presented in this seminar. 

Our feeling was that if leaders and learners everywhere could 
undergo the searching analysis of the problem of human nature as we 
had, a revitalizing renaissance would be underway. 


Melbourne University and its new publication, Journal of Praxiology, will 
carry on and further elaborate the “decentralist’’ tradition and way of life of 
Ralph Borsodi’s School of Living, with which this editor was once associated 
as director of the original School of Living at Suffern, New York, and of the 
National School of Living. There are three quotations appearing in this issue 
of The Journal of Praxiology which indicate the revolutionary and significant 
attempt which is being carried out in this latest “magnificent obsession“ of one 
of America’s greatest modern pioneers. 


The Ideal University 


Some day, probably, we shall see State-owned education disappear 
as we have seen a State-owned church disappear. The relations between 
the State and education are as immoral and monstrous as those 
between the State and religion. In the Middle Ages, some men of 
learning and ability with a gift for teaching, like Peter Abelard, or 
William of Champeaux, or John of Scotland, emerged into repute; 
and ae went to him from here and there, and camped down on 
him and made him talk about such subjects as they wanted to hear 
discussed—and this was the University. The University was, as we say, 
“run” by the students. If they got what they wanted, they remained; if 
not they moved on. Meanwhile, they lived as they pleased and as they 
could, quite on their own responsibility. The nearer we revert to that 
notion, the nearer we will come to establishing in this country some 
“serious” higher education. 


—Albert J. Nock, in The Vanishing University. 


Science Versus Personality 


The spirit and principles of science are mere affairs of method; 
there is nothing in them that need hinder science from dealing success- 
fully with a world in which personal forces are the starting points of 
new effects. The only experience that we concretely have, is our personal 
life. The only complete category of our thinking . . . is the category of 
personality, every other category being one of the abstract elements 
of that. And this systematic denial on science’s part of personality as a 
condition of events, this rigorous belief that in its own essential and 
innermost nature our world is a strictly impersonal world, may, con- 
ceivably, as the whirligig of time goes round, prove to be the very 
defect that our descendents will be most surprised at in our boasted 
science, the omission that to their eyes will most tend to make it per- 
spectiveless and short. 

—Williams James, in The Will to Believe. 


The Western World versus the World 


At a time of world crisis, it is not sufficient to equip the student 
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with a survey of Western civilization. . . . It is precisely the West's pre- 
occupation with itself—and with its conviction of its own superiority 
to all other civilizations, past as well as present—which constitutes its 
greatest danger at this time. Somehow or other we Westerners must 
“Join the Human Race,” as Stringfellow Barr put it... . 


TORO O OER H RHEE SEES EET EE EEE E ESET EEEEEEE EEE SEES EE EEEEEEEE EEE E OES EE EEE EEE ES EE EEEEEE TEES ES ESESEEEEEE OEE EEE ESOS 


There is something singularly parochial at this time in emphasizin 
the importance of knowing the great books of the Western world, an 
by implication suggesting that it is not necessary for a properly educated 
person to know the great books of the rest of the world. The exact 
opposite is true... . 

—Editorial Comments. 
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A thorough comprehension of the nature of the racial problem as a whole 
should not be neglected if desegregation is to be brought into harmonious 
manifestation. We should not merely approach that side of the problem which 
represents the attitude of the majority ethnic group. Since most of the research 
in the area of racial attitudes has been done with a view toward finding out 
what the attitudes of the whites are toward the Negro, this study attempts to 
approach the problem from a reversed point of view. In this reversed approach 
cognizance is taken of the fact that most of the basic processes operating in other 
ethnic group relationships are being considered here. Specifically, this study 
attempts to approach the problem by investigating the attitudes of a minority 
group—the Negro—toward a majority group—the whites. Again cognizance 
is taken of the fact that many racial problems exist in American society, but 
among these racial problems the Negro-white problems should not be considered 
a minor one. Prejudice is more intense and widespread and policies of dis- 
crimination more complete against the Negro than against any other ethnic 
group in the American society. 


THE PROBLEM 


Attitudes toward Negroes are now determined not by contact with Negroes, 
but by contact with the prevalent attitudes toward Negroes. The individual's 
acquiring of ethnic roles depends in part upon his learning the norms of groups 
outside his family. As a member of play and school groups, the child learns a set 
of norms according to which people are classified by color, religion, language 
or nationality. He learns, also, that some groups thus classified are more favored 
than others. His own attitude toward his role is very largely determined by the 
degree to which he feels his ethnic group to be favored or disfavored. The various 
clashes of values between the Negro group and the white group account for the 
assumption inherent in this study that a large per cent of Negroes have antagonistic 
attitudes toward whites. These antagonistic attitudes may be, to some extent, a 
form of aggression and hostility whereby this group tends to seek social recog- 
nition and thereby gain freedom from discrimination policies. 
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The general problems of this study is to investigate the racial attitudes of 
Negro public school pupils toward whites. The specific aim is to investigate the 
extent to which age, sex, educational status and the degree of contact influence 
Negro pupils’ attitudes toward whites. 


METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURE 


Methodology 


The investigation was carried out by means of a threefold method: opinion- 
naire, oral interview and individual record analysis. The responses of the subjects 
to the items of the questionnaire were recorded and studied in terms of special 
subgroup comparisons. These results were further studied in a special type of 
oral interview with those subjects comprising the high and low scoring groups 
on the questionnaire. School records and interviews with the teachers of these 
subjects were studied for pertinent information concerning the background history 
of each individual. 

The Opinionnaire. The opinionnaire was specifically devised to obtain 
objective data on race prejudice attitudes of Negro pupils toward whites. The 
original form consisted of sixteen items of different types of situations that were 
indicative of ethnic group prejudice behavior. The items were such as the follow- 
ing: 1. Would want white persons to be in my class at school, 2. Would want 
white persons to sit next to me on the bus, 3. Would want white persons to 
play with me, etc. The final form of the opinionnaire consisted of eight items 
resulting from testing the internal consistency of the original form. The score 
range was from eight to 40 points with a chance expectancy score of 24, the 
midpoint between eight and 40. Deviation from this point indicates the operation 
of bias either positively or negatively. 

The Interview. The scored opinionnaire served as the interview guide for 
each subject. The interview was a discussion of the results obtained from the 
opinionnaire with special subjects who held attitudes of an extreme nature. The 
chief purposes of the interview were to study the extent of validity of the 
opinionnaire, the extent to which the respondents were concealing their attitudes 
and to investigate reasons for the extreme responses. 


Procedure 


The final scale of the opinionnaire was administered to 127 Negro pupils in 
a public school system of a city in northern Virginia. The age range was from 
ten to nineteen years and the educational levels were from the sixth to the 12th 
gtades inclusive. Of the four groups formed there were 28 pupils from the sixth 
grade, 27 pupils from the eighth grade, 33 pupils from the tenth grade and 39 
pupils from the twelfth grade. 

In all the test situations the subjects were tested as groups. The use of the 
opinionnaire was explained to the subjects by the examiner and it was pointed 
out that there were no right or wrong answers. They were further assured that 
the results of their responses would have no bearing whatever on their home, 
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school or classroom activities. The task was begun after the directions. The same 
procedure was followed for each group. 

Statistical Analysis. The specific purpose of the statistical measures used in 
this investigation is to measure differences between groups compared and the 
statistical significance, if any, of these differences. The critical ratio or ‘‘t’’ value 
based on the differences was used as the criterion for tests of significance. The 
total score for each subject constituted his attitude score. The mean, standard 
deviation and statistical tests of significance of the difference between the various 
groups and group means were computed. The formula used in this computation 
is found in the reference (1). Suffice it to say that the two conventional levels of 
confidence used by statisticians in making tests of significance are the .01 and .05 
levels of confidence. These levels are used to interpret “‘t’’ values in terms of 
their significance or insignificance with regard to the means and groups being 
compared. 


DIsCUSSION OF RESULTS 


There are four general aspects of the results of this investigation. The first 
pertains to the results which indicate the direction of the pupils’ attitudes toward 
whites in terms of the entire sample; the second relates to the comparison of the 
attitudes in terms of grade and age levels; the third pertains to the comparison 
of the attitude scores in terms of sex groups; and, the fourth deals with the 
relationship of the attitude due to the degree of contact, i.e., the extent to which 
the Negro pupils have had close contact with whites. 


Results of the Entire Sample 


The mean score and the standard deviation for the entire sample of the 127 
subjects of this investigation were found to be 27.98 and 6.41 respectively. Since 
the range within which the true mean falls is quite narrow (S. E. equals .57) 
we can note that the obtained mean is not far from the true value and that con- 
siderable confidence may be placed in its adequacy. 


Table 1 
SCORE DISTRIBUTION FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 























Pupil Attitude Scores 
Statistical 
Constente Favorable Unfavorable Neutral 
Attitude Attitude Attitude 
Number of 
Subjects 77 41 9 
Per cent 61% 32% 1% 
Total Attitude Score 3553 
(All Subjects) 
Mean Attitude Score 27.98 
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From Table 1 it is justifiable to assume from the results obtained that the 
Negro pupils used in this investigation were on the average more favorable than 
unfavorable in their attitudes toward whites. This assumption is based on the 
following facts: (1) The obtained mean of 27.98 is decidedly greater than the 
chance expectancy mean which was observed to be 24.00; (2) percentagewise, 
61 per cent of the total sample expressed favorable attitudes toward whites, 
while 32 per cent expressed unfavorable attitudes toward whites, and seven pert 
cent of the group held a neutral position. 


Results of Age and Grade Level Groups 


In terms of grade levels the comparisons of the sixth and eighth, sixth and 
tenth, and sixth and twelfth grade pupils showed statistically significant differ- 
ences in the attitudes toward whites with ‘“‘t’’ values or differences of 2.50, 3.21 
and 3.56 for the above groups respectively. The statistically insignificant differ- 
ences were found to exist between the eighth and tenth, eighth and twelfth, and 
tenth and twelfth grades with “‘t’’ values of .81, 1.08 and .21 respectively as 
given in Table 2. Percentagewise, of the total sixth grade group 68 per cent of 
the subjects expressed unfavorable attitudes toward whites while in other grades 
mentioned above the average unfavorable attitude for the groups was 23 per cent. 


Table 2 


GRADE DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES 
FOR TOTAL POPULATION 

















= nant vd 6th 8th 10th 12th 
6th — 2.50 3.21 3.56 t value 
8th —_ 81 1.08 t value 
10th — 21 t value 
12th _— oni 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES 
FOR TOTAL POPULATION 










































































. 10.5 | 125 | 145 | 165 | 185 
10.5 — 1.81 2.83 3.86 2.80 t value 
12.5 _ 1.53 3.14 1.53 t value 
14.5 _ 1.53 13. | t value 
16.5 _ 1.25 t value 
18.5 ~— ‘inne 
Table 2 (Continued) 
AGE-GRADE DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES 
FOR THE TOTAL POPULATION 
Grade Level CR or Age Level CR or 
Comparisons t Comparisons t 
6th and 8th 2.50 10.5 and 12.5 1.81 
6th and 10th 3.21 10.5 and 14.5 2.83 
6th and 12th 3.56 10.5 and 16.5 3.86 
8th and 10th 81 10.5 and 16.5 2.80 
8th and 12th 1.08 12.5 and 14.5 1.53 
10th and 12th 21 12.5 and 16.5 3.14 
12.5 and 18.5 1.53 
14.5 and 16.5 1.53 
14.5 and 18.5 13 
16.5 and 18.5 1.25 
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This indicates a preponderantly favorable attitude toward whites on the part of 
all grades above the sixth year level with percentages of 63, 73 and 74 for the 
eighth, tenth and twelfth grades respectively. The inference here is that as the 
Negro pupils of the investigation ascent in grade levels in school their attitudes 
toward whites become increasingly favorable. This same trend was observed in 
terms of age groups. 

On the average, group differences in school grade were taken to correspond 
to group differences in age. Figure 1 shows a comparison of the mean attitude 
scores of the age and grade groups as made on the opinionnaire. 


Figure 1 
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MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES 











6th 8th 10th 12th Grades 
10.5 12.5 14.5 16.5 18.5 Ages 
Although the corresponding age and grade groups indicated on the base line of 


the figure do not represent precisely the exact age-group relationships of the 
sample, the pattern or trend of the two groups shows resemblance. This re- 
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semblance is seen in terms of the way in which there is a steady increase in mean 
attitude scores as age and grade levels increase. No statistically significant differ- 
ences were found to exist between the mean attitude score of the grades sixth, 
eighth, tenth and twelfth, and the mean attitude scores of the age levels 10.5, 
12.5, 14.5 and 16.5, respectively. These results might be considered as indicative 
of the existence of a state of relative homogeneity in terms of these age and 
gtade groups. 


Results of Sex Groups 


As is shown in Table 3, the two sexes for the total sample used in this 
investigation numbered 62 and 65 for male and female respectively. Statistically 
insignificant differences are found (‘‘t’’ equals .62) between the two sexes in 
terms of their attitudes toward whites. The male subjects were found to be more 
favorable toward whites than the females. 


Table 3 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN MEAN ATTITUDE 
SCORES AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 





























Grade Levels Number of Attitude Scores 
Pupils 
Mean t 
M F Male Female 

6th Grade 15 15 20.96 23.31 84 
8th Grade 9 18 27.00 26.16 30 
10th Grade 19 14 28.74 25.72 1.83 
12th Grade 19 20 28.59 26.85 1.11 
Total 62 65 26.47 25.75 .62 

















In terms of percentages, 66 per cent of the male and 55 per cent of the female 
subjects expressed favorable attitudes toward whites, while the unfavorable 
attitudes toward whites were in the percentages of 31 and 34 for male and 
female subjects respectively. At the sixth grade level the female subjects are 
found to be more favorable toward whites than the male of the same group. 
Beginning at the eighth grade and continuing through the twelfth, the female 
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pupils express attitudes that are less favorable toward whites than the male of 
those respective groups. There is a steady increase in favorable attitude toward 
whites as expressed by the male subjects up to the tenth grade level. At this point 
the favorable attitude tends to level off with a slight decline at the twelfth grade 
level. Again, since the differences found between the two sexes at each grade 
level were statistically insignificant the sample as a whole may be considered to 
be a relatively homogeneous group from the standpoint of sex. 


Results Based on Degree of Contact 


The degree of contact represents the extent to which the Negro pupils had 
had person-to-person contact with whites. For purposes of comparison the terms 
“very often” and “often” were used to describe those pupils who had had a 
great deal of personal contact with whites, and the terms “sometimes” and 
“seldom” were used to describe those pupils who had had very few personal 
contacts with whites. 


Table 4 


THE DEGREE OF CONTACT DIFFERENCE IN 
MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES 























Extent of Contact 
Statistical Constants a ee 
Very Often Sometime 

and and 

Often Seldom 
Number of Subjects 82 42 
Mean 27.20 24.43 
Difference Between Means 277 
S. E. of Difference 1.18 
Critical Ratio or t 1.98 





It is found, and as pointed out in Table 4, that a statistically significant difference 
(“t” equals 1.98) exists between these groups who have had a great deal of 
contact with whites and the group who did not have a great deal of contact with 
whites. Those pupils who had had very often and often contact with whites were 
decidedly more favorable toward whites than those pupils who had had seldom 
or little contact with whites. Sixty-six per cent of the total group came in personal 
contact with whites very often and often and 34 per cent came in contact with 
whites sometimes and seldom. The mean differences between these two groups 
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are statistically significant with a “t’ value of 1.98. This result strongly reflects 
that in view of the sample of subjects used in this investigation the extent to which 
the pupils have had personal contact with whites is of importance in terms of 
influencing very favorable attitudes toward whites. It is to be noted, however, 
that no attempt was made to separate the effect of the increasing degree of contact 
from the increasing age. 


Interview and Individual Record Analysis 


The use of interview data and individual record analysis was considered 
to be supportive in this investigation. As a result of the interview and individual 
record analysis used with the extreme cases, no cases were observed that tended 
to refute or invalidate the opinionnaire responses given by the subjects of the 
two groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Summary 


The general problem of this study was to investigate the racial attitudes of 
Negro pupils toward whites. The specific aim was: To investigate the extent to 
which age, sex, educational status, and the degree of contact influence Negro 
pupils’ attitudes toward whites. 

The problem was approached by means of a threefold method, namely, the 
opinionnaire technique, oral interview and individual record analysis. Four gen- 
eral aspects of the problem are revealed in the following areas: 

(a) indications of the entire pupil population attitude toward whites; 

(b) attitudes of Negro pupils toward whites at given age and grade levels; 

(c) attitude differences of Negro pupils based on sex; and 

(d) attitudes of Negro pupils measured in terms of degree of contact with whites. 

There is general agreement in all areas that the Negro pupils are more 
favorable than unfavorable toward whites. Some of the findings are: 

1. In terms of the total sample 61 per cent of the Negro pupils showed 
favorable attitudes toward whites. 

2. When specific age was treated with a specific grade level there were 
no differences found to be of any statistical significance. 

3. There were insignificant differences between the sexes of all groups 
with respect to their attitudes toward whites. 

4. An important area showing a significant difference was that of pupils’ 
contact differences. This significant difference is indicative of a favorable attitude 
in those subjects having more direct contact with the opposite ethnic group. 


Concluding Statement 


In terms of the areas covered in this study with respect to age, grade, sex 
and degree of contact the following can be concluded: 
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1. Negro pupils’ attitudes are favorable toward whites. 

2. Negro pupils’ attitudes toward whites tend to increase in favorableness 
as they ascend in both age and grade levels. 

3. The attitude of the Negro pupil is highly influenced by the degree of 
contact with whites. 

4, There is no significant difference in attitude toward whites based on 
sex differences. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG NEGROES IN OHIO (Study 1) 
AND 
ATTITUDES OF LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE STUDENTS TOWARD 
CIVIL LIBERTIES: A RESEARCH NOTE (Study II) 
ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 
University of Buffalo 


STUDY I 


One of the areas in social psychiatry in which research is needed is that 
dealing with the etiology of mental illness.1° It is the purpose of this study to 
investigate an aspect of this field which deserves special consideration—race and 
mental illness. In Ohio, as well as other states, the rates of mental illness among 
Negroes have been 1.5 to 2.5 times higher than those for whites.* 


Methodology 


In order to ascertain some of the relationships between race and mental 
illness, all first admissions with major mental disorders (3416) to Ohio state 
mental hospitals for the year ended December 31, 1949, were broken down by 
sex, mental disorder and race.** From these data indices of differential prevalence, 
based on a modification of Hollingshead’s Index of Prevalence,* were determined. 
In the present study the Index of Prevalence represents the difference between 
the diagnosed or treated*** prevalence of mental disorders among white first 
admissions to Ohio state mental hospitals and that among Negroes. Thus, if 
Negroes exhibit the same proportion of mental disorders as whites for a par- 
ticular mental disorder the Index will be 100. If the prevalence is higher within 





* These differential rates were based on studies of Ohio and Virginia state mental 
hospitals. In some instances the differentials were even greater than those noted above. 


** Races other than white or Negro accounted for less than 0.1 per cent of the Ohio 
population in 1950. 


*** Since the true or total prevalence is not known the terms “diagnosed”’ or “treated” 
prevalence are used. 
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the Negro group for a particular mental disorder, the Index will be above 100, 
and if lower less than 100. Data on education, employment and unemployment 
of whites and Negroes in Ohio were obtained from the 1950 census.!! 


Findings 
The basic findings are summarized in the following table: 
TABLE I 


Index of Differential Prevalence of Major Mental Disorders 
Among Whites and Negroes in Ohio, by Sex: 1949 














Male Female 
Mental Disorder 
White Negro Index White Negro Index 
Rates* Rates* 

Total 49.5 94.8 192 37.3 64.7 173 

Syphilitic Psychosis 3.1 18.0 581 7 8.5 500 
Alcoholic Psychosis 4.6 10.0 217 0.6 a2 383 
Psychosis with Cerebro-Arteriosclerosis 8.2 12.4 151 6.8 11.5 169 
Senile Psychosis 4.8 2.4 50 4.2 43 64 
Involutional Psychosis 1.8 0.8 44 4.1 3.5 85 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis 2.3 1.2 52 3.1 3.5 113 
Schizophrenia 6.8 16.4 241 9.4 71.2 225 
Psychoneurosis 1.6 0.4 25 1.9 is 79 
All others 16.3 33.2 203 y Re 10.0 182 


* Rates are in terms of 100,000 general Ohio population according to the 1950 census. 





Discussion 


Previous adjacent studies on the subject of occupation and mental illness 
indicate that there is some relationship between the prevalence of mental illness 
and social class.** Although occupation is not considered by some sociologists as a 
totally satisfactory index of social class, many agree that it is nevertheless a usable 
and valid index of social class.*, 2, 11 A recent study concludes that “there is 
a group differential in the rates of first admissions which is inversely related to 
the factors of income, prestige and socioeconomic status. The validity of this 
hypothesis is evidenced in the high incidence of mental illness among low 
income, low prestige and low socioeconomic status groups. Thus, persons engaged 
in unskilled and service occupations have consistently had rates of first admissions 





* Since schizophrenia, the leading functional psychosis in America, is more prevalent 
among Negroes (See Table 1) the case for social class as a significant etiological factor 
in the mental illnesses of disprivileged Negroes and whites is strengthened considerably. 
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two or more times higher than rates for other major occupational groups.’’® 

Even though the socioeconomic status of the Negro in America has improved 
tremendously in the past decade there is still much to be desired; i.e., the majority 
of Negroes still hold inferior occupational position.1! And in spite of the fact 
that unemployment has decreased there is still much unemployment among 
Negroes. According to the 1950 census of Ohio, 3.9 per cent of the white civilian 
labor force was unemployed but 11.6 per cent of the Negro labor force: among 
white males 4 per cent were unemployed, among Negroes 12.2 per cent; of the 
white female labor force 3.7 per cent were unemployed, among Negro females 
10.6 per cent. Thus, in 1950, there were, in Ohio, relatively three times as many 
Negroes unemployed as there were whites unemployed. The lowest annual median 
incomes among nonfarm workers were those among service workers (domestic, 
personal, building, etc.). As a result of this and other factors, the family income 
of white families was double that of Negro families according to the 1950 census. 

One of the most closely related factors affecting socioeconomic status is 
education. The more education an individual has the greater are his chances for 
occupying a more favorable status in our society. According to the 1950 census, 
the median number of school years completed by white persons of 25 years of 
age and over in Ohio was ten years, for Negroes 8.4 years. Thus, indirectly, 
education is another factor related to the prevalence of mental illness among 
Negroes. Economic necessity forces the young Negro to go to work before he 
has completed his education. 

A previous study indicates that 5.5 times as many Negroes are admitted to 
Ohio state mental hospitals with syphilitic psychosis as whites, and 2.4 times as 
many Negroes with alcoholic psychosis. From the preceding data it is evident 
that a large proportion of Negroes occupy the lowest stratum of our society. 
Sexual promiscuity is a part of the lower class pattern of life. More clearly it 
is a result of the economic and social conditions under which members of that 
status are forced to live. Along with alcohol, sexual indulgence provides the 
greatest emotional outlet, the best known escape from the hostility, the rejection 
and general frustration encountered by those people who must work long and 
hard for very little material compensation.* Since income is highly correlated with 
family unity,® the American Negro family is generally rather unstable. 

When one considers the foregoing factors as they relate to mental illness 
one gets a picture not only of psychopathy but also of sociopathy, viz., that some 
of our economic and political institutions are sociopathic in terms of present-day 
culture. ! 


Conclusion 


On the basis of the findings in this study, and in other closely related 
studies, it is suggested that there exists a racial subgroup differential in the 





*In 1950, the median income for domestic workers in Ohio was $1201; for personal 
service workers $2365; for building service workers $1856; for unskilled workers $2272. 
The highest rates of unemployment were in these occupational groups. 
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prevalence of mental illness which is inversely related to the factors of income, 
prestige and socioeconomic status. The validity of this hypothesis is evidenced 
in the high prevalence of mental illness among Negroes of low income, little 
education, low prestige and low socioeconomic status; i.e, among Negroes 
engaged in personal, domestic and building service, and semiskilled and unskilled 
occupations. 


Thus, it appears that an etiological theory of mental illness including 


sociogenic factors would be more valid than one predicated exclusively on 
psychogenic factors. 


N 


6. 


10. 
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STUDY II 


Introduction 


One of the salient characteristics of a mature adult is that characteristic we 
call tolerance; that is, an objective attitude toward controversial matters and 
freedom from prejudice or bias. Frenkel-Brunswick (1954) has called this tolerant 
attitude the crux of the democratic as opposed to the authoritarian personality. 
Thus, she points out that it is the “intolerance of ambiguity” that distinguishes 
the authoritarian, undemocratic individual. Explaining further, she states: “In- 
tolerance and ambiguity . . . is characterized by the presence of a rigid cognitive 
superstructure in which everything opaque and complex is voided as much as 
possible, and which obviously purports to compensate, if in the end unsuccessfully, 
for the inequities of the fear- and conflict-ridden emotional understructure. The 
inharmonious nature of this double layer pattern is revealed in many of the 
following specific aspects of intolerance of ambiguity . . . such as: the tendency 
toward unqualified, black-white and either-or solutions; other forms of over- 
simplified dichotomizing, stereotype, perseveration and mechanical repetition of 
faulty hypotheses; satisfaction with subjective yet unimaginative overconcrete or 
overgeneralized solutions . . .”” (Frankel-Brunswik, Else. Pp. 76-77.) 

Because “‘intolerance of ambiguity” is an important trait in the authoritarian 
personality, a text in which attitudes toward controversial “opaque and complex” 
stimuli can be assessed might be a useful tool in the diagnosis of authoritarian 
trends in individuals. Although it is suggested that the authoritarian atmosphere 
in many of our institutions of higher learning leads to the development of authori- 
tarian traits in college students, it is contended that such traits are developed 
long before young people have entered and completed their college training. The 
hypothesis is suggested that it is the highly authoritarian atmosphere in the 
teaching-learning classroom situation in our colleges and universities that pro- 
vides authoritarian trends in personalities with the further conditioning that 
strengthens rather than weakens such trends. Therefore, the tensions and pressures 
to conform which are a characteristic of even some of our liberal arts colleges 
help reinforce existing authoritarian trends in individuals who otherwise might 
have remained democratic. One test which measures this tolerance for ambiguity 
is the American Civil Liberties Union Test (ACLU TEST). 

This test, consisting of 20 controversial questions concerning such civil 
liberties as freedom of speech, religion, press; and such civil rights as the right 
to vote, to have equal opportunity to employment, etc., was administered to 100 
sophomore liberal arts college students at the University of Buffalo during the 
spring semester of 1955. 
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Findings 
The results of the ACLU TEST are presented in the following table: 


Table 1 
The Attitudes of Liberal Arts College Students 
Toward Civil Liberties: 1955* 














Per cent 
Questions Democratic Positive Authoritarian 
Responses Negative Responses 
1. Government employees accused of dis- 
loyalty should have the right to know the 
sources of information against them and to 
cross-examine their accusers. 86 (Yes) 14 (No) 


2. Police and other censors should be able 
to ban books and movies such as “Studs Loni- 
gan” or “The Miracle.” 85 (No) 15 (Yes) 


3. Personal ability alone should determine 
an applicant's right to a job, regardless of his 


race, religion or national origin. 97 (Yes) 3 (No) 
4. The teaching of sectarian religion 
should be permitted in public schools. 90 (No) 10 (Yes) 
5. The right to vote should be restricted 
by poll taxes, white primaries and other such , 
devices. 98 (No) 2 (Yes) 


6. State universities are justified in using 
a quota system to limit enrollment by mem- 
bers of certain racial or religious groups. 94 (No) 6 (Yes) 


7. Gerald K. Smith and William Z. Foster 
should have the same right to make public 
speeches as other political leaders. 80 (Yes) 20 (No) 


8. Trade unions are entitled to restrict 
their membership on the basis of color, 
religion or national origin. 93 (No) 7 (Yes) 


_ 9. Any private individual should have the 
right to criticize any government official any- 
where in the world. 88 (Yes) 12 (No) 


10. Police officials should have the right 
to listen in on private phone conversations in 
order to be more effective in bringing crim- 
inals to justice. 78 (No) 22 (Yes) 


11. Employers should be permitted to state 
their views regarding labor unions to their 
workers. 98 (Yes) 2 (No) 








*The writer is indebted to the Niagara Frontier Branch of the ACLU and Dr. Kurt Tauber of the 
Department of History and Government of the University of Buffalo for permission to use the ACLU 
TEST for research purposes and to extend that right to others interested in studying factors related 
to different attitudes toward civil liberties. 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
The Attitudes of Liberal Arts College Students 
Toward Civil Liberties: 1955* 














Per cent 
; Democratic Positive Authoritarian 
Questions 
Responses Negative Responses 

12. Movies, plays and books should be 
suppressed if they present an offensive 
characterization of a particular racial or 
religious group. 58 (No) 42 (Yes) 


13. The federal government should inter- 
vene to prosecute lynchers when states or 
local communities fail to act. 78 (Yes) 22 (No) 


14. Labor's right to picket includes the 


right to deny access to struck plants by force 
of numbers. 84 (No) 16 (Yes) 


15. Citizens of all nations should be per- 
mitted to immigrate into the U. S., subject to 
quota limitations, etc. 86 (Yes) 14 (No) 


16. The Attorney General is justified in 
issuing his list of ‘‘subversive’’ organizations 
without granting them prior hearings. 73 (No) 27 (Yes) 


17. Congress should investigate individ- 
uals’ political beliefs in order to determine 
whether they are “un-American.” 51 (No) 49 (Yes) 


18. The government is justified in barring 
temporary foreign visitors because of their : 
political principles. 32 (No) 68 (Yes) 


19. Tests of government employees’ loy- 
alty should be confined to jobs where na- 











tional security is involved. 56 (Yes) 44 (No) 
20. Public school and college teachers 
should be required to sign a special non- 
Communist loyalty oath. 66 (No) 34 (Yes) 
Discussion 


It is implicit in the ACLU TEST that a negative answer to any one of the 
20 questions is indicative of a certain degree of “intolerance of ambiguity” and 
authoritarianism. Any group, however, which exhibits a 75 per cent or higher 
positive score on any one question might be considered as being of democratic 
bent concerning their attitudes toward the subject matter of that question, whereas 
a group with a score below 75 per cent might be considered as manifesting a 
trend toward authoritarianism. 

As a group, the liberal arts college students showed a democratic bent on 
70 per cent of the questions; that is, they scored 75 per cent or more on 14 ques- 
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tions—specifically questions 1-11 and 13-15. Authoritarian trends, by definition, 
were noted in response to questions 12 and 16-20. Almost perfect scores, on the 
other hand, were obtained on questions 3, 5, 11. 

That authoritarian personality trends should be reinforced in colleges and 
universities is not altogether the responsibility of these institutions of higher 
learning but must be shared by our public schools as well. Tolerance for ambiguity 
must be /earned in a democratic atmosphere; it cannot be learned in an undemo- 
cratic atmosphere. It means, in essence, that if democratic personalities are to be 
developed in our culture that democratic methods of teaching must be used in 
our public schools and that colleges and universities must reinforce democratic 
trends rather than their authoritarian counterparts. The studies of Florence Green- 
hoe Robbins (1952) and of Lauren Wispe (1951, 1953), both of the Ohio 
State University, have shown that a permissive, democratic atmosphere is necessary 
in the teaching-learning classroom situation if individuals are to be aided in 
developing dernocratic personalities for effective participation in a democracy. 

In future research, such social factors as race, religion, social class, ethnic 
background and the like will be studied in order to ascertain what role they 
might play in the development of “intolerance of ambiguity.’ This paper is a 
small contribution to the joint efforts of researchers to determine the social 
factors that limit the extent to which individuals, due to authoritarian person- 
ality traits, might effectively serve to help realize democratic goals. 
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AY RYN e 


Special Note to Readers of This Article: In view of the fact that more comparative studies 
of other college and noncollege populations are direly needed, permission is hereby granted 
to researchers to use the ACLU TEST (which appears in Table 1) for such purposes. The 
writer will gladly correspond with researchers interested in such studies. This writer is 
willing and anxious to do some co-operative research on civil liberties with those persons 
interested in such research. The right to use the ACLU TEST appearing in Table 1 is 
extended to everyone interested in using it. The writer would appreciate those taking this 
privilege to send summary reports of studies in which the test is used to the writer c/o Uni- 
versity of Buffzlo. The writer would also appreciate reprints of articles or reports of studies 
on civil liberties and related topics. 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by social 
institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment conducive to 
growth. 


CONTEXTS OF GROWTH has planned a series of reports devoted to art 
facilities and opportunities provided for children. The importance of art and 
beauty in the life of the child is hardly open to debate. Certainly in these anxious 
times it is ever more imperative that we bring beauty into our lives. Whether we 
consider the individual or the group, civilization or barbarism, ancient or modern 
times, we cannot overlook the aesthetic aspect of life. Man through the ages has 
expressed his hopes, his dreams, his fears, his achievements, his desires in picture, 
verse, dance, song or other art forms. One of the most gratifying phases of 
public service in our national life is the private endowment of art facilities for the 
general public. 

We are interested in discovering just how much concern American families 
and communities are giving to the aesthetic development of children. What is the 
American home doing to provide for children those surroundings in which there 
is a high standard of beauty? How available are programs for observation and 
study in an art museum? Are symphony concerts accessible to all school children 
both from standpoint of transportation and admission cost? Are all children 
encouraged to participate in dramatics? Is the theatre for children an integral 
part of the total educational program? Is stimulation of the child's creative activity 
based upon knowledge of changes that may be expected at the various develop- 
mental stages in the child’s mental growth? Home, school and community are 
seen as influences in the child’s development. Thus parents, teachers and com- 
munity leaders who guide the child in his experiences in the arts may well note 
that for the child, art is not the same as it is for the adult; but exposure to the 
aesthetic in childhood lays the foundation for appreciation in maturity. 

In our next two sections we propose to describe community resources designed 
to extend intellectual and emotional horizons of children. How conducive is 
community climate to growth in expression and appreciation in the arts? We will 
give consideration to the contributions made by the school, by museum facilities, 
by library services, by symphony concerts for children, by the children’s theatre, 
by mass communication and by other experiences which enrich living through a 
constructive use of leisure time. Criteria by which we have evaluated these services 
include personal and social development of the child through opportunities to 
develop creativeness tempered with responsibility. We have asked such questions 
as: 

1. What is the true nature of the child's “private self” ? 

2. How would I feel if I were a child in a given situation? If I were a child 
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listening to a concerto, trying to create a character in a play or a design 
for a mural, or if I were experiencing any other art form; what meaning 
could I discover? 

3. How, then, shall adults interpret and guide children’s art experiences? 


We have recognized the difference between the child’s perception of the 
world and that of the adult. Gretchen Grimm calls to mind the child who drew the 
picture of a red stag with blue and green antlers. When an adult complimented 
him and then suggested that people don’t see red stags with blue and green 
antlers, the child replied unperturbed, ‘“That’s too bad.” CONTEXTS OF 
GROWTH is not supporting inaccuracy in observation of presentation. We are 
paying deference to the laws of growth. To the young child drawing or painting is 
more a kind of talking to the self than talking to others. The child dramatizes his 
ideas through making them visible. He draws what he knows rather than what he 
sees. He is not burdened with adult concern for accuracy of detail. Goodenough’s 
study of the intellectual factor in children’s drawings emphasizes further the 
developmental aspects of the child’s ability to discriminate form, to produce 
perspective and to utilize detail. These principles of development hold for any 
art, whether it be graphic, dramatic or musical. 

“Explorations in a World of Beauty’’ might well caption current CON- 
TEXTS OF GROWTH. The decision to report evidences of art opportunities for 
children has taken us into pleasant places, both actual and vicarious. Selection of 
material for this report is the result of experiences in a children’s library, an 
afternoon philharmonic concert for school children, an art institute, a children’s 
zoo, a leisurely coastal voyage through the fjords of Norway, a dance studio, an 
examination of brochures, professional journals and texts in the arts; and inter- 
views with adults whose life work is devoted to guiding children in both the 
creative and appreciative aspects of the arts. 

Our use of the term “arts” is inclusive. What we are concerned with is 
actually a sensitizing of children to beauty in human experience—a kind of ‘‘un- 
sealing of the eyes’” which George Moore describes in his novel Heloise And 
Abelard. Unstopping the ears is equally as important since at all levels of maturity 
we often fail to appreciate the arts because we neither see with our eyes nor hear 
with our ears. We simply do not pay attention to our surroundings. CONTEXTS 
OF GROWTH will report in the Spring and Summer numbers as many oppor- 
tunities as possible provided for children to appreciate beauty in harmony, form, 
balance and rhythm whether evidenced in music, art, drama, sculpture or archi- 
tecture. Our coverage will include also opportunities provided for creativity, the 
direct or original experiences of the child as artist. “Artist” is used here in a 
broad enough sense to account for the most primitive and uninhibited expressions 
of the developing child as well as the relatively finished responses of the talented 
child. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH is committed to the thesis that children differ 
widely in temperament, ability and experience and hence will demonstrate wide 
variations in both their powers of appreciation and creativity. We have searched 
for emphasis on the creative in the child’s experience, for art experiences so 
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planned that the least able child and the most proficient child will find satisfaction 
and joy in them. Our findings include such diversified contributions to aesthetic 
development in children as musical sound books of piano and orchestra record- 
ings made exclusively for children and approved by conductors and performers 
as consistent with the period and intention of the composer, and yet sold at an 
almost unbelievably low cost because of the co-operation of music educators 
and a nationally known foundation. A daily newspaper reports the story of 
children’s week in one of the world’s most appreciated music halls. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in a city of 300,000 is now in its twenty-third season of 
Young Peoples Concerts—with tickets for a four-concert series for $1.25. Orches- 
tras the country over are providing children’s concerts in celebration of Mozart's 
two-hundredth anniversary. Especially enlightening for old and young are pro- 
gram notes organized and interpreted by adults who know how children learn 
and who appreciate children’s interest in the long ago as well as in the here and 
now. The National Symphony Orchestra has announced a nation-wide music 
competition for high school students. This contest is held in connection with a 
series of free concerts to be given in Washington, D. C., in Constitution Hall, 
April 27 through May 31, 1956. All students of public, private and parochial 
schools are eligible to participate. This summary but scratches the surface of 
what is being done for the development of children’s musical taste. 

Most reassuring of all our findings are the art activities in the nation’s 
schools. One problem of the school is to keep alive the child’s creative power 
and interest. We know that the older child tends to lose his spontaneity. More 
and more he is under pressure to conform to that which is considered standard; 
or, if he demonstrates talent, he may become highly specialized before he has 
built a broad enough base of both principle and technique. Freedom of expression 
and freshness of observation become serious matters. As we mentioned in our 
introduction, the unsealed eye and the unstopped ear lead us to rediscover within 
our reach many sources of inspiration. So many things to see; so many sounds to 
hear! Robert Louis Stevenson, ever through the eyes of the child, points the way 
to beauty and joy in one’s intimate surroundings: 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 

Better schools are helping children to find beauty in the community and to 
create beauty for others. In recent years many schools have co-operated with 
their communities in Halloween window painting. From destructive to con- 
structive activity. In one city nearly 200 high school students participated in a 
window painting contest sponsored by 80 merchants. Students also decorated the 
lobby of a theatre by painting large Christmas murals on mirrors which covered 
three of the walls. In this same city business men and students have co-operated 
in producing art calendars. Attractive and colorful murals depicting well-known 
characters in fanciful story and nursery rhyme now decorate the wall of Children’s 
Hospitals in cities as widely separated as Winnipeg, Canada, and Norman, 
Oklahoma, because high school students were interested in creating beauty and 
because they had sensitive teachers to guide them in this public service. 
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Teachers in both schools agreed that their students, not only improved their 
creative expression but learned many vital lessons in appreciation and co-operation. 
In this report we will confine our survey and appraisal to specific illustrations of 
art and dramatics; leaving the rich field of musical contribution for a future report. 

Children’s interest and enjoyment of ‘Peter and the Wolf’ recordings 
inspired a teacher to help them create a movie in animated cartoon style. Com- 
mittees were assigned to work out the animation in synchronization with the 
narration and the music. Children listened thoughtfully to the different parts 
many, many times and took notes about the action in order to make the drawings 
tell the story faithfully and also to make the film move. To the library they had 
to go; they needed to do some research. How else could they be certain that 
their pictures of Russian scenery, costumes, buildings and other items were 
authentic? Drawings made from organized notes were shown in a double wooden 
frame with slots large enough to hold 12-by-18-inch drawings. Children did all of 
the carpentry work necessary for their movie. They arranged a curtain so that 
pictures could be loaded easily and moved along in rapid succession. Five scenes 
of authentic and animated ideas gained through listening, reading, observing 
and study were expressed spontaneously through art and craft. How fortunate 
these children are to have a teacher who is willing to stimulate, and then let the 
children have the fun of discovering and expressing their own ideas and feelings. 

Art galleries, art institutes and museums and public libraries as well give 
to children and their parents, the world over, opportunity to know art, music, 
drama and architecture of the long, long ago as well as the arts of a more con- 
temporary period. From Baltimore, Maryland, and other Eastern cities, from 
Palo Alto, from Toronto, from Lubbock, Texas, and from Oslo, Norway, come 
reports of public service in the arts. Purposeful observation is a goal toward 
which educators are working. The authenticity of the museum serves as a solid 
background for building habits of careful and precise observation. Children go 
to the galleries with plans for specific study. Frequently their teacher has been 
there and studied the exhibits. A few questions to stimulate observation, a few 
suggestions as to what to look for and how to study the exhibit are necessary. 
Until children have built the habit of finding genuine joy in works of art they 
need help. Women of the Junior League in America give their services in many 
cities to supplement the guides provided by the museum. Schools with help from 
museum staffs and other informed citizens are working to help children develop 
and enjoy new interests and to realize that efforts spent in museum observation 
are rewarded with enjoyment of new knowledge which in turn stimulates new 
expressions. The awakening of art consciousness in the growing child will come 
in time to be one of his priceless treasures. 

Museums the world over help man reinforce his urge to commemorate those 
events in the history of civilization which come to have specific meanings for him 
and which man in turn interprets according to the culture in which he has grown 
and developed. It is not surprising, then, to find museum activities for children 
in Christian lands focused on the story of the Christ child. One museum was 
transformed into a chapel; another illustrated favorite Christmas poems. In both 
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instances children of all grade levels co-operated in painting, sculpture and a 
variety of crafts to achieve a creative exhibit of aesthetic values. Thus children 
learn through their own creative efforts to give joy to others as well as to study 
and appreciate the work of great artists and craftsmen. 

Another aspect of museum contribution to the aesthetic growth and develop- 
ment of children is the opportunity to catch glimpses of the past, to know what 
the appurtenances of civilization have cost in terms of human effort. Here again 
CONTEXTS OF GROWTH stresses the unsealed eye, the unstopped ear and 
the liberated spirit. Children need to feel their worth in the scheme of human 
progress. But only as they can view their own growing up in perspective with the 
growing up of children the world over and in all ages, can they be truly liberated. 
Children—whether on the banks of the Euphrates, in the rice fields of the 
Yangtze, in the pueblo or on the prairie, on the slave ship or in the plantation 
manor, on an Alpine crag or Russian steppe—children all form a part of the 
museum's pageant of time and space. 

The Dayton Art Institute and the Dayton Chamber of Commerce cosponsored 
a loan exhibition commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of powered flight. Any 
child or adult who saw this exhibit was enabled in a few hours to bridge the gap 
across centuries of man’s dreams, his hopes and achievements. There in the 
spacious galleries of the Institute we traced the ideas of flight as those of Kai ka’us’, 
Etana, the shepherd of Babylonia, and of course the familiar flight of Daedalus 
and Icarus. The Exhibit continued the story of flight through the periods of the 
Renaissance and the age of science stressing the balloon and the dirigible, and 
finally ‘““Man in the Air.” Flight, distinguished from balloon floating, is now so 
established a fact in man’s experience that he readily forgets its cost in human 
effort. The Dayton Art Institute Exhibit: Flight—Fantasy, Faith, Fact, has 
opened for today’s children a window on a past of 5,000 years. 

We have located another and distinctly different museum contribution to 
children. Maybe you were one of the three million visitors to the Bronx Zoo 
Story Book World of Living Natural History. Did you qualify for entrance? 
The Bronx Zoo has solved two problems that every zoo faces—children and 
questions. How to provide warm, furry, friendly and touchable animals for 
children! The children’s zoo at the Bronx Zoo has over 150 pets housed in true 
Mother Goose-type houses. A live page of Story Book is turned for today’s child. 
“Baa, Baa Black Sheep,”’ “Pussy in the Well,” ““Noah’s Ark” and “Mouseville’— 
all friendly and touchable. There is only one rule: ‘No adult admitted unless 
accompanied by a child.” The Question House, we are told, answered 13,970 
questions last year. When we think of the creative imagination, the love and 
enthusiasm of naturalists, veterinarians, engineers, keepers, trainers and other 
personnel required to provide indigenous conditions for bird, beast, reptile and 
other animals in this amazing collection, we realize anew that efforts to give 
children a better world are far beyond our powers to report. We list here the 
Bronx Zoo as an unusual venture in creativity. 

Puppetry is a fine creative outlet for any age group. Among the special 
activities that most theater groups teach, puppetry has probably the greatest 
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appeal. The learnings are many. Clay modeling, mask making, costuming and 
manipulating puppets and marionettes are only a few of the demands the young 
producer meets. Whether he is working in a recreation project or school activity, 
or a backyard venture he is taxed to make do. The children’s Puppetry Workshop 
of the Santa Barbara Recreation Department reports that children bring from 
their homes all types of fabrics, discarded costume jewelry, wood from scrap piles 
and many other odds and ends which they use in creating characters. Dolls are 
made which almost come to life. They act and tell stories. Of course the talking 
is done by the children. The Santa Barbara Puppet Theatre has a weekly show 
from May through October as a part of the family picnic program at one of the city 
parks on Sunday afternoon. The children also give showings at PTA carnivals or 
at children’s parties sponsored by the PTA. Performances are always presented 
without charge. Children who create puppets used in these productions are those 
who show exceptional aptitude. All interested children, however, are given 
opportunity to create puppets. The director estimates that more than 4,500 puppets 
have gone home with children for shows in their own back yards and living 
rooms. One very far-reaching personal-social effect of the work is the director's 
encouragement of children in using their skill to help beginners. As soon as a 
child has done a fairly good job in modeling, papier-mache work, painting or 
putting a puppet together he becomes a teacher. Manipulating a puppet is almost 
as much fun as acting one’s self and may teach almost as many things. Rudiments 
of acting and directing, a deepened understanding and genuine enjoyment of 
great literature, experience in adapting stories to puppet meeds are other im- 
portant learnings. Among the twenty-one plays in the Santa Barbara Children’s 
Puppet Workshop are “Hansel and Gretel,” “Pinocchio,” ““The Enchanted Frog,” 
and the ‘Golden Cockerel.” 

An entirely different type of puppet show is seen in the back streets of 
Sicily’s poverty-ridden towns. Elizabeth R. Jacobs of the New Haven Teachers 
College describes the drama, violence and beauty of the epic material used in 
Sicilian puppet houses. We make this detour in our survey to show difference 
in emphasis. In the United States children in the schools, in community houses, 
in public park recreation centers are taught to create puppets and marionettes 
mainly for personal development and aesthetic appreciation. In Sicily the mario- 
nette show is a family business. Usually the puppet master makes his own puppets, 
forges their armor and weapons, speaks all parts, even the women’s, and manipu- 
lates the puppets. His wife designs and makes the costumes and sometimes collects 
admission at the door. Sons manipulate puppets as soon as they are able to handle 
the heavy figures. The Sicilian puppet theatre is a folk venture. Age-old tales 
are brought to life again, but not with the usual puppet manipulated as lightly 
and gracefully as possible nor with the thinnest cord that is practicable. In Sicily 
puppets are three feet tall, unbelievably heavy and sturdy and controlled by two 
heavy iron rods, each about as thick as a man’s finger. Audiences are usually men 
and boys. Women and girls rarely attend. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH hopes to 
devote some space to art activities in other lands. Educational theatre is by no 


means confined to the United States. 
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Childrens Theatre groups throughout the world are bringing the living 
drama to youth. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH can report only a few representative 
activities since thousands of workers in every section of our country and in many 
countries of Europe are enriching the intellectual and emotional experiences of 
children. A mid-century appraisal of world theatre reveals the astounding growth 
of Childrens Theatre. Women’s organizations, colleges and universities, public 
schools, recreation departments, museums, libraries, churches and other groups 
are giving to children the opportunity to create plays, to participate in plays written 
especially for them, or to be audience for adult actors, either amateur or profes- 
sional. The Educational Theatre Journal (March, 1954) gives a directory of 
curricular programs in Childrens Theatre. As would be expected in such a 
rapidly developing area of education the list will be expanded. However, in 1954, 
more than 100 colleges reported that attention of one kind or another was given to 
Childrens Theatre. Though courses bear different titles, their content is concerned 
with the language arts including speech, creative dramatics, play production, act- 
ing and directing. Many of the reporting colleges conduct classes for children. 

The Denison University Childrens Theatre is a co-operative venture with 
the Central Ohio Branch of AAUW whose members handle bookings and ticket 
sales for children of twenty elementary schools in Licking County. Other typical 
co-operative ventures allied with college and university programs are Denver's 
Junior Entertainment, Inc., Wayne University Childrens Theatre and the Junior 
Service League of Abilene, Texas. The Denver group is composed of representa- 
tives of the public schools, parent-teacher associations, public library, symphony 
society, Junior League and Denver University. Eight productions are given each 
season. The offerings are two plays by the Junior League Players, two by the 
Denver University Childrens Theatre, two professional touring attractions and 
two marionette shows. In Detroit, the PTA and Wayne University annually jointly 
sponsor a production which is toured to the various sections of the city for thirty 
performances. The tour serves as a fund-raising project for the PTA and a 
laboratory for the university’s drama students. 

Community projects in theatre for children are many. We need to say again 
that we are reporting only a few typical endeavors. Childrens theatre has grown 
to such proportions, not only in the United States, but the world over that adequate 
coverage is an impossibility. Periodicals devoted exclusively to the dramatic arts, 
and especially to those concerned with educational theatre, are making some at- 
tempts to keep up with the phenomenal development. We call attention, then, to 
the Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas City, Missouri. This group is an 
association of women’s organizations each of which produces one play a year for 
elementary school children who are admitted without charge. Each year four pro- 
ductions are presented on an average of twenty-two times and played to approxi- 
mately forty-eight thousand children. 

Childrens Theatre of Raleigh, North Carolina is maintained by several 
actively contributing groups: the art development of two high schools who were 
responsible for costumes, Junior League for make-up, Junior Women’s Club for 


publicity, City schools provided building, heat, lights; the city recreation depart- 
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ment underwrote the director's year round salary; PTA served as hostesses; Girl 
Scouts were ushers; the city library did all research necessary for the productions; 
and the Raleigh Little Theatre gave technical advice and costumes. A twenty-two 
piece orchestra composed of school children provided music. This is an admirable 
example of community integration in meeting the aesthetic needs of children. 

A development in Childrens Theatre of far-reaching significance in theatre 
for children is the touring theatre, both amateur and professional. In some in- 
stances city and county boards of education co-operate to give children in outlying 
areas the same advantages as those who are more centrally located. Even with 
bus transportation the problem of moving hundreds of children has its com- 
plexities. 

The May 1954 Number of Theatre Arts Magazine describes several touring 
companies of widely differing emphases. One group, The Childrens Theatre of 
Evanston, Illinois, is in its thirtieth year. In addition to the usual repertoire 
planned for elementary and intermediate grades, the Evanston group has devel- 
oped a new series geared to the understanding and experience of preschool chil- 
dren. Carousel Junior Theatre in Knoxville, Tennessee, employs arena staging 
which provides the kind of intimacy that children enjoy. No one is farther back 
than the sixth row. Further attention to the needs of children has been evidenced 
in the work of playwriters, Mildred Allen Butler and Robert Pierik, who use 
short speeches, least possible exposition, animal characters and a generous use of 
music and dance. Dance numbers performed by children are made integral parts 
of the plays. Many touring groups give special rates to children and set the 
adult admission also at a relatively low figure. A few theatres prefer to have chil- 
dren sit apart from adults. 

Rural children, very young children and employees’ children have been the 
center of focus of Childrens Theatre. The Childrens Theatre Association in 
Baltimore sponsors the Childrens Experimental Theatre, a professional adult 
group which tours plays for young people in rural areas. ““Heroes from Fiction” 
and ‘‘Heroes from History” have been presented. Children were given study 
sheets to guide in understanding and interpreting lines and action. Local parent- 
teacher associations sponsored the productions, assuming all costs. Again, no 
admission was charged. 

A theatre devoted to the perfecting of talent in children and one that is 
revered by critics is the King-Coit Childrens Theatre permanently housed in New 
York’s Hotel Sutton. Richard Hayes pays this tribute to Edith King and Dorothy 
Coit: “Everywhere in the current production of ‘Nala and Damyanti,’ there is 
grace and tenderness, irresistible humor and a naivete of spirit. Miss King and 
Miss Coit have brought to their work a patience, knowledge and quiet authority 
which shame our ‘professional’ theater.” 

For more than thirty years dramatic activities have been a recognized and 
integral part of education in America at all levels. The American Educational 
Theatre Association has published in ETA Journal under editorship of Francis 
Hodge the results of a symposium on aims and objectives of educational theatre. 
Emphasis upon creative dramatics as a means of personal-social development at 
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all stages of maturity rather than educating ‘‘for the theatre’ seems to be one 
major point of agreement. ‘Psychological values of identification and projection, 
social values of poise, prestige, confidence and speech skill and the vocational 
values for those who choose the theatre professionally’ are significant objectives. 
The community theatre movement is evolving out of the needs of people who 
feel the need of the living theatre and are making it for themselves. From nursery 
school through the life span aims of educational theatre must be an awakening 
and quickening of a deep urge for creative experience in the theatre and a laying 
of the foundation for discriminating appreciation of good theatre. Mary Eva 
Duthie summarizes the philosophy of community theatre: ‘““The objectives of 
educational theatre should be from the kindergarten to the grave, to awaken 
in each individual a deep sense of the place theatre can have in human life as a 
mirror of his culture and other contemporary cultures and as an interpreter 
through the ages of human emotions and human behavior.”’ Winifred Ward and 
Kenneth Graham have spoken specifically for children. Miss Ward insists that 
the main purpose of children’s theatre is to provide enjoyment for child audiences. 
On the other hand creative dramatics, the informal dramatic experience is planned 
by children with the guidance of teacher or leader, and played with spontaneous 
action. This spontaneous activity is entirely for the personal develpment of chil- 
dren who participate and not for entertainment of an audience. Talent is not a 
prerequisite. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH sees the basic task of the home, the 
school and community to be that of surrounding the child with an environment 
conducive to creative growth. Our concern is that the child have breadth of ex- 
perience and genuine encouragement to feel and to express these experiences. 


We have searched for aesthetic experiences in home, school and community. 
As we have indicated, this search has taken us into pleasant places—happy and 
well-appointed homes, new school buildings and community service institutions 
of many kinds. In most instances we have been rewarded beyond expectation. 
I am thinking now of a spacious living room with every window opening on a spot 
of beauty. An old tree with the children’s house and a bird house, both a safe 
distance from the ground, a wide uncluttered lawn, edged with just enough tangle 
wood to assure bird color in the fall and winter. The interior showed the same 
quiet dignity and beauty. Thought had been given to the children’s rooms. Furni- 
ture was convenient for the two children of widely separated ages. It was balanced 
in arrangement and even for the two year old the size would serve throughout the 
years. For the younger child, there were entertaining pictures, shelves easily avail- 
able for toys and books and most important, hanging shelves for keepsakes. This 
is only one of several homes we remember because of the deliberate attempt made 
by parents to mold children’s taste by demonstrating to them that beauty is not 
determined by cost but by the quality of objects chosen. Good standards of taste 
are established for children through simple, sincere and practical applications of 
beauty. This is all the more striking when parents use imagination and good taste 
in working with what they can afford to have. 


Functional beauty in the newer schools is a topic well worth our considera- 
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tion. During the past year it has been our privilege to see many new schools which 
have been built to facilitate creativity in children and at the same time to give 
them joy in beautiful surroundings. Our attention was centered on such items 
as location and landscaping, art facilities such as display and demonstration 
conveniences, acoustical treatment, electrical appliances and outlets, gas supply; 
water, sinks and drains; storage space varied to provide for tools, materials, 
projects and bulk storage of art supplies. In the newer schools we find many 
evidences of architects and administrators planning art facilities conducive to 
satisfying experiences in both participation and appreciation. 

A school is a community. It is good for a child to feel a responsibility in 
adding attractiveness to his community, his school. Children in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades of the Laboratory School at the University of Chicago co-operated 
to “gay up” a drab lunch room. The mural was a splash of color tied together 
by snowflakes, evergreens, snow men and distant houses on the horizon. The chil- 
dren agreed that a cheerful, bright room was what they wanted. This meant large 
effects of color rather than precise proportions. With children in such a wide age 
range working together one can readily appreciate the many techniques and 
variety in ability. These children were learning to work together for a common 
purpose—beautifying their own school. They learned something rather basic from 
an art standpoint—art is used for a definite purpose. In addition, these children 
are laying a foundation of good taste. They knew as well as their teachers that a 
very gayly colored mural designed to give cheer to a ‘big barny room” is not the 
kind of decoration one would want in a classroom where one has to study or in a 
sleeping room which should have furnishings and accessories conducive to rest 
and relaxation. 

A frequently quoted item of the Children’s Charter stresses the right of the 
child to grow in wholesome surroundings. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH recog- 
nizes art problems involved in providing a clean, safe and beautiful neighborhood 
for children. The fundamental issue is city planning. Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 
in Art For Everyday Life suggest an Art Commission composed of members who 
have real art appreciation. This group would, according to the Goldsteins, pass 
judgment upon such matters as the designs and colors of buildings to be erected 
and the design, placement and limitation of advertising signs, and provide for 
public parks and recreation grounds. We have the responsibility of making such an 
ideal eventuate in practice. Prospective builders can learn from their community 
Art Commission that beautiful designs do not necessarily cost more than poor 
ones. Communities need not grow unrestrained. The unexpectedly ugly can be pre- 
vented if each family assumes responsibility for beauty and maintains aesthetic 
standards in his community in much the same way as he is expected to observe 
optimum standards of health, morals and happiness. 

In this report we give attention to only a few phases of the arts. We make 
distinctions for emphasis and not to imply sharp lines of demarcation between 
the several types of art experiences provided for children. Evidence is accumulat- 
ing to show that graphic arts, language arts, music arts and other “humane” 
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studies are interrelated. The work done by many art galleries and museums 
illustrates a growing tendency on the part of educators to consider all the arts 
together since all of them follow the same laws and principles. Mass communica- 
tion further emphasizes the integrated aspect of the arts. Designing scenery; 
creating desirable effects through music, light and sound; writing plays or creating 
dance forms; refining speech; living the ideas of a play; and of course producing 
and directing the total project whether opera, ballet or miracle play—all are 
creative arts functioning in an integrated endeavor to influence taste. 

In the main, our report is concerned with art experiences for the normal child, 
the child without serious deviations in personal-social adjustment. However, we 
need to explore some very critical areas of emphasis. What is being done to 
broaden the horizons of the slow-learning child, the emotionally disturbed child, 
or the child who somehow does not seem to live happily with other children or 
with himself? Charles D, Gaitskell repeats what many of us have discovered in 
working with people at all levels of maturity and ability, viz, “When slow learners 
are treated as individuals, and not as some standard type of personality, they may 
profit from creative methods.’ Dictated copy work only confuses the mentally 
retarded child. Dr. Gaitskell’s research indicates that large numbers of mentally 
retarded children not otherwise handicapped and enrolled in school classrooms 
can participate in a program of art education and can profit from it. Children 
studied in the Gaitskell research were in the I.Q. range of 50-89. An additional 
study of children in a mental hospital showed that the minimum measure at 
which children can profit from art experiences might be as low as an I.Q. of about 
40. As would be expected, these children operated at a level of creativity con- 
siderably lower than that of normal children. We might consider their work 
original only in a restricted sense. However, the same psychological principles 
were evidenced. These children expressed their own thoughts and feelings 
resulting from their own life experiences. Here again the adult faces the very 
delicate task of interpreting the ‘‘private world” of a child. In this instance, 
however, the child has meager intellectual endowment. The same general 
principles of guiding learning in normal children are applicable to art instruction 
for slow learners. Some adaptations of materials and tools may be necessary. With 
suitable motivation, however, these children will apply themselves diligently 
enough to master techniques needed for the usual art experiences. One is cautioned, 
however, that the finished product can not be judged according to formal aesthetic 
standards. If, however, we look upon the children’s creative expressions as efforts 
to tell how they feel about the world in general and about their own concerns in 
particular, then we appreciate more fully the fact that the difference between 
the normal child and the less able child is one of degree rather than quality. 
We do not in any sense minimize the special demands made upon teachers by 
slow learning children. Frequently the mentally handicapped child has physical 
disabilities which not only disturb him but make him externally less attractive 
to both teachers and children. His sense of being different can become so deeply 
ingrained that he might not try to carry those responsibilities which even his 
limited powers would enable him to meet. Here again is individuality. We may 
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safely conclude that for both the normal child and the slow-learning child 
copying or other forms of imitative activity are equally stuttifying. All children 
need loosening of hand and spirit in order to develop in appreciation and creativity. 

One other aspect of creative expression that we should include in our report 

is the use of the arts as treatment for the emotionally disturbed. The works of 
Naumberg and Alschuler and Hattwick have particular significance for those 
who would help children release pent up feelings of hostility, guilt or jealousy. 
Procedures of investigators and therapists are based on theoretical constructs 
related to wish fulfillment in the individual. The leads are promising. Like most 
projective techniques however, their validity is not yet completely established. 
The framework of interpretation may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Spontaneous drawings as products of the imagination are satisfactions 
of wishes. 

2. Most drawings of the emotionally disturbed express problems involving 
certain polarities; for example, life-death, male-female, love-hate, space, 
rhythm, etc. 

3. Desires, whether thwarted, repressed or partially fulfilled, have the 
tendency to generate dreams, phantasies and various bodily activities, 
some of which take the form of art or other creative expressions. 

4. Adjustment mechanisms are difficult to interpret when they are incor- 
porated in drawings or other art forms, but they are usually the expres- 
sions of specific drives of the person in the midst of a life problem. 

Briefly then, we may say that the drawings of a disturbed child may be used 

for diagnosis and therapy. Margaret Naumberg’s studies of the free art expression 
of behavior problem children and adolescents are serious contributions to the 
understanding of the relationship between creative expression and personality 
development. Naumberg also condemns the practice of requiring children to trace 
or copy pictures. Like Gaitskell, she considers routine teaching of art harmful 
to both normal and disturbed children. The damage is greater, however, for 
children who enter school life without sound personal orientation. Then, what 
we plan as a program for the so-called normal child should be pursued with 
consecration for the limited child as well. 

CONTEXTS OF GROWTH concludes these brief explorations into the 

Realm of Beauty with a deepened reverence for the power of beauty in human 
living. Our next journey will take us into the Land of Music. 
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INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION* 


Democracy is a way of life, which when followed through the years, improve 
the lot of mankind by challenging and eliminating autocratic practices. Both 
the patterns of tradition and the selfish efforts of those who desire to maintain 
special privileges for themselves serve to impede progress toward the goals of 
democracy. These two forces alone brandish themselves in the minds of a portion 
of our population to the extent that neither religion nor the supreme law of the 
land wield significance. Indeed, on the issue of integration during January 1956, 
a minister opened a Columbia, South Carolina rally by praying, “If we're wrong 
... enlighten our minds.” At a Citizens’ Council in Jackson, Mississippi, Dr. G. T. 
Gillespie, President Emeritus of Bellhaven College declared, “Segregation is not 
a child of race prejudice . . . segregation can be defended because it is the only 
reasonable and practical means to prevent intermarriage.” If this last is true, 
for the record it can be concluded that segregation for those who advocate it must 
be maintained because people exercising their normal choice or will in marriage 
are incapable of making suitable decisions. If the crux of the difficulty is the 
making of suitable decisions then it follows that the segregationists are doctoring 
the wrong patient, and with medicine too little related to the problem. 


Here is psychological projection and rationalization within a group and 
on a scale that merits social psychiatric attention. The disease, as vile as any 
crippler in the physical realm has attacked the mental functioning of a large part 
of the nation, wasting finance, frustrating human effort, and blocking the growth 
of good human relations. It is truly unfortunate that the south is rising again 
and striking at integration in education, especially since education brings enlight- 
enment and the eventual solution to difficult problems. Of immediate importance, 
however, is the statement of Senator James Eastland of Mississippi who told a 
cheering rally of 3700 segregationists, “What we must attempt to do is void by 
constitutional and legal means an unconstitutional and illegal act committed by 
the Supreme Court.” 


The impact of these attitudes upon the Russians, other communist countries 
and the nonwhite populace of the earth serves as a show case of the free world. 
And as the world looks at our struggle for democracy and the free way of life, 
here is what may be seen for the record. 





* These materials are adapted from Life, February 6, 1956, and The Nation, December 
17, 3939- 
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I. THE TRAVELSTEAD AFFAIR 


This is the story of Dr. Chester C. Travelstead, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of South Carolina. On August 19, without warning or prior 
discussion Travelstead received a one paragraph letter dismissing him from the 
university. Sixty-nine days later, on October 27, he was given a “hearing” before 
the executive committee of the board of trustees. 

Travelstead is forty-four; his adult life, except for three war years in the 
navy, has been spent in education. By ancestry, birth, schooling and residence, 
he is a Southerner. Born and educated in Kentucky, he received his doctorate at 
the University of Virginia and taught at the University of Georgia before his 
appointment as dean. Here are the events which led to his dismissal. 


On May 2, Dr. Travelstead wrote a letter to Governor George Bell Timmer- 
man, Jr. of South Carolina. He wrote as a private citizen, using personal stationery 
and his home address, challenging the Governor on a speech the latter had made 
defying the Supreme Court’s famous desegregation decision. Dr. Travelstead’s 
letter said in part: 


You said in your speech, Governor, that ‘the opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the school-segregation cases 
upholds for the first time in judicial history that equality of treatment is 
discriminatory.’ It is my considered judgment, Governor, that it was not 
the intent of the Court to say that ‘equality of treatment is discrimina- 
tory.’ Rather did it say in effect that segregation is in and of itself 
discriminatory and therefore in violation (of the Constitution). 

You have said, Governor, that the recommendation (to the General 
Assembly of South Carolina) to abolish the (state) Compulsory Attend- 
ance Law ‘had not weakened ourselves in this respect.’ Apparently, 
Governor, it is the firm belief of most educators and leaders in state 
and national government that compulsory school attendance at public or 
private schools has been the backbone of our democracy. 

You have attacked, Governor, the integrationist and have said that 
he is ‘seeking to abolish parental rights in education . . .’ It is without 
evidence to say that those who in 1955, for moral, civic, and legal reasons 
believe that segregation is outmoded and should therefore be abolished 
are men of ‘little character’ attempting as you say, ‘to lynch the character 
of a fourth of our nation.’ It is my opinion, Governor, that many men of 
great stature are sincerely convinced that the Supreme Court's ruling was 
both timely and sound. 


On May 31 the president of the university, Donald Russell (who served as 
Assistant Secretary of State under Secretary Byrnes) called Dr. Travelstead to 
his office and asked him for a copy of the letter. While Dr. Travelstead was not 
told to desist from writing such letters, Mr. Russell informed him that “such 
controversial matters make politicians mad.’’ He further remarked: “Let us do 
everything possible not to make the politicians mad.” 

On July 28, the dean received a notice of his reappointment for the 1955-56 
school year, accompanied by a substantial increase in his salary. No mention was 
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made of his letter to the Governor, nor were any conditions attached to the 
appointment. 

On August 2, Dr. Travelstead spoke in Drayton Hall on the campus before 
approximately 400 summer session students and faculty members. His speech 
was entitled ‘“Today’s Decisions for Tomorrow’s Schools’; in it he enumerated 
eight major educational problems facing America today. The last problem 
discussed was that of integration in the public schools. Said Dr. Travelstead: 


It is my firm conviction that enforced segregation of the races in our 
public schools can no longer be justified on any basis and should there- 
fore be abolished as soon as practicable, even though as a white South- 
erner I have since my early childhood taken for granted the practice of 
segregation. ... 


Three days later Dr. Travelstead was again called to President Russell’s 
office. The university head told him that he had received several complaints, that 
the part of the August 2 speech dealing with segregation “cuts our throat with 
the legislature when we request funds for the university.’ This was the last time 
the Dean saw Mr. Russell. On August 19 he received his dismissal : “The executive 
committee of the board of trustees is of the opinion that it is not in the best 
interests of the university to renew your appointment as Dean of the School of 
Education.” 

The next day the Dean asked President Russell for a hearing. He was finally 
given one on October 27 by the five-man executive committee of the board of 
trustees. The executive committee told the Dean: (1) That persons employed 
by the university should not engage in discussions of controversial issues, and (2) 
That it is not necessary for the board to issue a statement of its policy with respect 
to academic freedom and free discussion on the university campus. A member 
of the committee said: “‘A person should have enough common sense to know 
what he should and should not discuss—without any clear-cut policy about such 
matters.” 

Thus South Carolina loses one of its ablest educators, the rest of the faculty 
has been effectively silenced and the University of South Carolina becomes a 
beleaguered fortress of academic freedom in what Governor Timmerman calls 
“The War of Northern Aggression.” Meanwhile, Dr. Travelstead has been 
appointed Dean of Education at the University of New Mexico. 


II. INTEGRATION STATUS BY STATES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A review of the situation in the seventeen states and the District of Columbia 
which had segregation statutes reveals the following: 

Alabama—Legislation designed to retain school segregation was enacted 
into law despite the refusal of Governor James E. Folsom to sign the measure. 
Three local anti-integration bills were passed over his veto. 

Arkansas—Schools in three towns involving fewer than fifty Negroes and 
about 1600 white pupils desegregated; committees appointed to plan future 
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integration in Little Rock, Hot Springs and several other cities. 

Delaware—Of a total of 104 school districts, twenty-one with 1,230 of the 
state’s 10,500 Negro pupils have desegregated. As desegregation proceeds south- 
ward from Wilmington, it encounters increasingly stubborn resistance. 

District of Columbia—With eighty per cent of the District’s 169 schools 
integrated, Negro and white parents have joined in demanding higher educa- 
tional standards, additional teachers and more adequate facilities. 

Florida—Except for schools at two air force bases, public elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the state remain segregated. Meanwhile, bi-racial 
committees in one third of the state’s counties are studying ways and means of 
desegregating. 

Georgia—At least three communities have set up committees to make a 
study of desegregation problems in this state whose leading politicians are com- 
mitted to maintain segregation come what may and at whatever price. 

Kentucky—In twenty-four of the state’s 224 districts some 300 of Kentucky's 
43,360 school age Negro children are attending mixed classes. Meanwhile a 
special committee to study the problems of desegregation has been appointed by 
fifty school boards. 

Louisiana—Settling down to a last-ditch fight to keep segregation, the state 
has appropriated $100,000 to retain lawyers whose sole duty shall be to assist 
localities in litigation to resist desegregation. 

Maryland—Following the lead set by Baltimore in 1954, eight of the state’s 
twenty-two counties with school-age Negro children have started desegregation. 
Of a total of 240,000 pupils in these eight counties, about 20,000 are Negro. 
Slightly more than 1,000 of these colored children are now attending mixed 
classes. Except for two counties which have completed plans and one in which 
no Negro school-age children live, all Maryland counties have desegregation 
under continuing study. 

Mississippi—No step toward integration. Additional legislation proposed 
to reinforce segregation. Approval of funds for equalization of schools in certain 
communities. 

Missouri—An estimated eighty-five per cent of Negro school children in 
the state are attending schools in which integration has begun. Success of desegre- 
gation programs in Missouri is attributed to careful planning at the local level. 

North Carolina—Apparently under pressure of state policy, local school 
boards which earlier had expressed willingness to take steps toward compliance 
with the Supreme Court order have failed to proceed with their plans. A proposal, 
advanced by Governor Luther H. Hodges, to continue public school segregation 
on a “voluntary” basis has been flatly rejected by the N. A. A. C. P. state leaders, 
by Negro school teachers and other spokesmen for the race. 

Oklahoma—Of the 1,463 school districts in which Negro children live, 271 
have begun integration, including ninety which have completed the process. 

South Carolina—In the words of James M. Hinton, state president of the 
N. A. A. C. P., South Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi have been “acting like 
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jackasses” on the segregation issue. South Carolina took the lead in preparing for 
the abolition of the public school system rather than comply with the Supreme 
Court ruling. No step toward compliance has been taken by any school board 
in the state beyond the “study” which the Clarendon County board told the 
federal district court it would make. 

Tennessee—Desegregation has occurred only at the federally controlled 
community of Oak Ridge where it was initiated in September and apparently 
has been successful. Despite pressure, the Chattanooga school board reaffirmed 
its earlier announced intention of complying with the Supreme Court's ruling. 

Texas—Desegregation program initiated in sixty-five school districts of the 
state involved less than two per cent of the local number of Negro students in 
the state. 

Virginia—As before, nearly a century ago, Virginia is following South 
Carolina’s lead to chaos and defeat. A special session of the General Assembly, 
called by Governor Thomas B. Stanley, early in December approved the report 
of the Gray Commission on Public Education. The two-pronged plan provides 
(1) payment of tuition for attendance at private segregated schools and (2) 
authorization to assign pupils to schools on other basis than race, such as adapta- 
bility, adequacy of facilities, health and the like. The proposal requires amendment 
of the state constitution at a convention called for that purpose by a popular 
referendum. 

Other states—Meanwhile public school segregation tended steadily to dis- 
appear in the four states with permissive legislation. Early in 1955, New Mexico 
and Wyoming repealed statutes which permitted racial segregation in public 
schools. In Wyoming it had long been a dead-letter law. State court rulings in 
1953 and 1954 held Arizona’s school segregation law unenforceable. In Kansas, 
the process of integration has been retarded by a United States district upholding 
Topeka’s tax transfer system which permits students to select the school they will 
attend irrespective of district lines. 


III. INTEGRATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. In striking contrast to the bitter public controversy over the segregation 
issue, the integration of Negroes in higher education throughout the country is 
now an accomplished fact. 

Prior to 1948 practically no Negroes were in attendance in the seventeen 
“separate school” states. Beginning with the University of Maryland, growing 
out of a lawsuit in 1935, and including the University of West Virginia, and 
one or two Catholic schools, Negroes found admittance. After Negro plaintiffs 
won federal court decisions giving them the right to enter the University of Texas 
and the University of Oklahoma, suits followed at other schools throughout the 
South. By 1953, 125 southern higher education institutions, formerly all-white, 
are today admitting Negroes. 

As for location, the schools are divided about fifty-fifty between the border 
states and the former Confederate states, but the variations are high from state to 
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state; one each in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, up to more than a 
score in Texas. There is a sprinkling of junior colleges in the list, but more than 
three-fourths are on the senior college or university level. As for the church- 
supported schools, they are about evenly divided between Catholic and Protestant, 
with Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist colleges heading the Protestant list in 
that order. 

States nearer the north have enrolled larger numbers of Negroes than have 
states in the deep south. Southwestern states likewise have enrolled large numbers. 
It is estimated that about 2,000 Negroes in all registered in higher education in 
previously all-white southern institutions in 1955. 

Incidentally, there is a reciprocal process of integration of white students into 
Negro schools. Most Negro schools have had a color bar whether they wanted 
it or not. Many of these schools have occasionally had a few white students. West 
Virginia State College has changed from a Negro school to a fully integrated 
one with the enrollment of large numbers of whites. Officials there said they 
stopped counting the whites after the enrollment exceeded 200. 

Remarkably, integration in higher education in the south has been accom- 
plished rapidly and peacefully. At first Negroes entering white institutions in 
the south were segregated within school dining halls and in classrooms. Now this 
practice has been abandoned. Some discrimination remains in dormitory facilities. 

Negro students have participated in almost every type of campus activity, 
and quite a few have won special recognition. In one university a Negro was 
elected president of the men’s dormitory association, in another a Negro woman 
was elected president of her dormitory by her white co-residents, and in still 
another an elderly Negro graduate student who had won a high place in the 
hearts of the white students was elected orator for Honor’s Day. 

Negro students have also shared rather freely in collective social affairs 
such as picnics, dinners and dances given by the various class associations and 
honor societies, to which they belong. White students have been quick to learn 
that they can share in such interracial “‘social’’ contacts without feeling any serious 
threat to their sense of personal privacy. But, while the color line has been 
redefined, it is still there, for in the more intimate realm of dating, partying and 
fraternity life the social worlds remain distinct. 

The inferior segregated school background of many of the Negro students 
shows up in the new situation where standards are higher and competition is 
keener. As might be expected, the Negro student is furnishing somewhat more 
than his proper share of flunks and academic probations. Passing his courses is 
his Number One anxiety, but he does little griping about grades because he feels 
that on the whole he is getting a fair break. He is aware of his academic handicaps 
and he is working earnestly to overcome them. His professors face an intensified 
version of the old dilemma of a uniform standard versus a merciful attitude 
toward those who suffer some sort of handicap. Some of the professors frankly 
admit that they are grading “sympathetically.” 

In spite of academic deficiencies, the majority of Negro students are making 
good. They have won degrees in the “tough” professional schools of law and 
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medicine, they have earned half a dozen doctorates in various graduate fields and 
several hundred masters’ degrees, especially in the field of education. Equally 
important, they have won the respect of most of their colleagues and teachers. 

B. In February 1956, when Miss Autherine Lucy, a twenty-six-year-old 
Negro in Birmingham, Alabama, enrolled in the University of Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa, about 1,000 students paraded and sang “Dixie.” Officials blamed 
the demonstration on a few inebriated fraternity men. Student leaders and fra- 
ternity officials prevented the crowd from becoming too difficult. Miss Lucy was 
denied living and dining facilities but attended classes with police escort for her 
protection. She was admitted because a federal court ordered the university to 
consider her for enrollment. She is the first Negro student to attend the university. 
As this goes to press grave conditions have grown out of Miss Lucy's case and the 
results are still uncertain. 


IV. INTERPOSITION 


This doctrine holds that every state has a right to interpose its sovereignty, 
under certain circumstances as a challenge and check against encroachment by 
the federal government upon reserved powers of the states. Interposition has 
become the rallying cry of the south in its fight against the Supreme Court's 1954 
decision outlawing segregation in the public schools. 

Interposition was proposed several times by supporters of states’ rights 
before the Civil War. Nothing had been heard of interposition since until 
November 1955 when James Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond News-Leader 
took the lead in dragging out the pre-Civil War concept as a new strategy for the 
South. If successful the interpositionists hope to destroy the decision of the 
Supreme Court by proposing the drafting of a Constitutional Amendment giving 
the federal government the specific power to control segregation. The southerners 
believe that the amendment would fail to be ratified and the lack of ratification 
would mean the nullification of the decision. 

For the record, the United States Supreme Court has made its decision. What 
the interpositionists desire is nullification of the supreme law of the land. On 
trial are the people of the United States. The stated issues are state’s rights, 
segregation, intermarriage and integration; the real issues are whether the people 
of the United States are emotionally and psychologically mature enough to abide 
by their laws and to accept people of various racial origins on terms which promote 
mutual respect, self-respect, co-operation and understanding. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. George F. Lehner and Ella A. Knube. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 


The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment—cycloramic map of diversely made 
responses to diversely felt human experiences of a normal life from infancy to 
old age, or this book is an ingenious explanation of relationships between social 
forces and personal factors set forth in continuous adjustment of learning. The 
authors define the dynamics of adjustment as, ‘The multiple facets that operate 
to influence the relationships between needs, the blocking of these needs, the 
appearance, disappearance, shifting of coping and defense mechanisms—the in- 
numerable factors that determine the way in which each individual behaves.” 

In the first eight chapters, we are given directions for understanding ourselves 
better; for better understanding others and the world about us. Basic needs are 
enumerated. Changes continually occurring in these basic needs as they are 
developed are unfolded. Views are given of goals established and achieved to 
satisfy these needs; or frustrations arising from handicaps and problems en- 
countered, deftly handled. We are acquainted with specific factors which con- 
tribute to a wholesome state of mental health. Listed among dynamics are such 
learning motivations as: competition, desire for approval and desire for mastery. 

Behavior or personal adjustment is alterable by agencies such as: home, 
school, social group and job situation. Superstitions are discussed. Emotional and 
psychological needs, frustration and conflicts that may arise, defense mechanism 
and neuroses as they relate to adjustment are carefully spelled out. 

Actual processes of adjustment and techniques are presented in the second 
portion of the book. Doctors Lehner and Kube remind us that emphasizing the 
source and nature of problems rather than blaming others, often ease tensions 
and lead to more immediate solutions. Resultant behavior patterns in areas of 
home, school, social group and job situation are the interaction of every individual 
personality involved. Changes in behavior of each distinctive member affect the 
behavior of all others. Modification of environment and conformity to patterns 
of behavior are significant to adjustment. “. . . Relationships with others are 
most satisfying when the needs of each of the individuals involved are satisfied. 
Adjustment requires the ability both to accept love, in the broadest sense of the 
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word, as well as to give it. The absence of this dual ability reflects insecurity and 
emotional disturbance.” 

Characteristics of satisfactory adjustment are reviewed in the third part of 
the book. Sense of individuality, sense of direction, responsibility, self-confidence, 
personal values are impressively appraised. Emphasis is placed upon individual 
differences, sources of differences and resultant adjustment variations caused by 
them. A high level of tolerance of frustration is advocated. 

The authors believe that what they have written is particularly helpful to 
students making an initial study of psychology who have limited time to 
devote to the area. As a delineation of adjustment, necessarily continuous through- 
out a lifetime, the text may serve as a means of promoting objectivity to family 
problems, past, present and future for individuals of any age. The book is of a 
technical science done by able specialists in quite an unscientific tone. 


Central State College —Zenobia Perry 


Background for Tomorrow. Kate Frankenthal. New York: Vantage Press, Incor- 
porated, 1953. 


Dr. Frankenthal gives some indication of orientation of her subject with 
a striking quotation from Romain Rolland: ‘‘I hate the cowardly idealism that 
turns its eyes away from the sadness of life and the weakness of the soul. Tell 
the people who submit to the magic of words: The heroic lie is a cowardice. 
There is only one heroism in the world: To see the world as it is—and to love it.” 
A study of the essentials of the art of living no less are the object of this exposition. 
Frankly admitting that the five chapters—''Science and Man’; “Food”; “Men 
and Techniques’; ‘‘Progenity”; ‘The Family’’—bring no new discoveries, it is 
nevertheless the author's contention that life cannot be understood without 
referring to the realities that are essentials in the art of living. Understanding the 
dynamics of the human personality rests upon a knowing of the dynamo that 
drives the human mind. Molding the human personality is the interaction between 
man, the biological being, with his hereditary and constitutional endowment, 
and the physical and cultural endowment. Several other propositions are ad- 
vanced: (1) whatever one’s philosophical persuasion, there is no evidence that 
man has undergone an evolution toward higher physical and mental development; 
(2) the dilemma of our times lies in the fact that science and technique offer 
potentialities for a tremendously rich life but man has failed to turn them into 
progress; (3) power implies responsibility, and does not assure love and peace— 
each culture generates its own neurosis, and the same instinctual drives and 
biological needs are operating and reacting to different culture patterns. 

“Science and Man’ notes the connection between the great killer, poverty 
and medical science, and observes that the prescriptions for good food, good 
housing and recreation, etc., are not filled in the drugstore. The preservation of 
health and life reaches far beyond the field of medical science proper. It embraces 
the social as well as the political sciences. Politics is or should be the concern of 
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every health-conscious father, mother, and citizen. The discussion closes on the 
note that American rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
expensive, and only a rich country can afford them. People in America who are 
satisfied to live in slums and eat the cheapest staple foods have not accepted the 
challenge to reach out for these rights. They are not adjusted to a culture in 
which poverty is not a virtue. Striving to better conditions in order to make the 
best use of human potentialities is achievement and virtue. Self-denial, readiness 
to bear deprivation, without purpose or necessity, is not an expression of physical, 
psychic, or moral strength. These conclusions are based upon a careful analysis of 
international statistics and the comparative average per capita income among the 
leading countries of the world. 


“Hunger and love rule the world” is an appropriate introductory statement 
to the stimulating discussion which follows in the chapter on “Food”. Concern is 
shown for the fact that the striving for food takes priority over the striving for 
political rights and all interests outside of the self. Only when survival is secured 
are energies set free which can be used toward active membership in society. 
As long as the battle for survival is not won, the masses will readily follow any 
Fiihrer who claims to lead the way to a better life. This is why insecurity and 
starvation are a threat to national and international life. Sir Boyd Orr's, Scientific 
America and E. P. Prentice’s article in the Political Science Quarterly, 1951, are 
cited in support of the proposition that the number of people who can be 
provided for is only limited by the efforts of governments. The world need not 
starve despite the statisticians’ calculations that the world cannot possibly hold 
more than eleven billion persons, and that given the present rate of growth in 
three hundred years the population will reach twenty-one billion. We have the 
tools to augment, preserve and distribute food, and it is still possible that food 
will win the peace. 


In her chapter ‘Men and Techniques” the very sage observation of John 
Stuart Mill is quoted as a reminder that history demonstrates ‘‘that great economic 
forces flow like a tide over communities which are only half conscious of that 
which is befalling them.” The curse under which mankind toiled until recent 
times was hard work and scarce output. Suppose, that in the last half century 
there had been no war nor threat of war, the richness and ease that would have 
developed is almost incomprehensible. But would this have necessarily meant 
happiness on earth, assuming that happiness is man’s inalienable right? The 
author observes that this plentitude could also result in a curse no less sinister 
than the original one: the curse of enforced idleness and the inability to earn a 
livelihood. Pursuing this line of analysis the author asks another question, what 
would happen if someday the United Nations became really united, and peace 
broke out on earth? The answer: The threat is that with the present expansion 
of our production apparati and efficiency of technique we would have a plight of 
abundance, worse than that which occurred in the 1930's. This is very real, much 
as it is denied. In those years, Doctor Frankenthal reminds us, although two thirds 
of mankind were starving, bumper crops were announced like a national disaster. 
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The food producers had to be protected against food becoming too abundant 
and cheap. Brazil threw her coffee in the ocean; Ceylon destroyed thousands of 
tons of tea; France destroyed cows, grapes and wheat; American paid benefits 
for not planting wheat and corn; and the government purchased sows and hogs 
for slaughter. Eventually the world got rid of the abundance in a world war. 
Will we have to go through the same madness again? We now live in an era of 
finance capitalism. Millions of stockholders join the big finance man, the industrial 
banker. Whereas one hundred years ago the income of the self-employed was 
greater than that of the employees, today we have become a nation of employees. 
On this fundamental change the position of the employee is thus described: “the 
employee is not independent, however one looks at it. When he stands alone he 
is completely helpless and at the mercy of the employer. Different from the slave, 
he is free to leave, but where would he go? He could only exchange one job for 
another, one employer for another, and his situation of helplessness would be the 
same. In the unions the employee has found security, but lost the independence 
he has had as a free agent.” 

In unions the individual member can raise his voice and exert an influence 
upon his own affairs only collectively. When the majority of his union decides 
against him, he has to go along. He cannot go it alone. The mentality of a nation 
of sixty million job-holders is very different from that of a nation of small busi- 
nessmen and farmers. The employee, who can assert himself only as a member 
of a group, is not as averse to rules and regulations as the free agent is. He rather 
welcomes them as a source of security. The spirit of rugged individualism must 
give way to the acceptance of interdependence. When the necessity for co-opera- 
tion and collaboration, and interdependence is established in one important sector 
of life, it is bound to spread to others. 

The two concluding chapters deal respectively with ‘Progenity’” and the 
“Family.” In the former, the questions of how many people must share the world 
because they are born, and how many people can share the world living in reason- 
able comfort and peace, are explored. And in the latter, the impact of the changes 
that have taken place in the patterns of living, values and ideologies are examined 
as they are reflected in the institution of the family. 

With regard to ‘‘Progenity” the problem of population, with particular 
reference to India and China, is analyzed. The observation is made that a small 
and highly educated minority, struggling with the superstitions of the illiterate 
millions who will stubbornly refuse the reforms which are essential to promote 
better living conditions, is likely to lay down the law and to dictate, when 
enlightenment and leadership would be too slow and difficult a process. The 
poor and ignorant masses want and need strong leadership. The difference be- 
tween strong leadership and dictatorship is that in the former, the public has the 
right to decide periodically whether it is satisfied with its leaders, and, if not, has 
the power to replace them. 

The white man’s role can still be to teach but not to master. He can help to 
develop a country, but he cannot expect Asiatic man to develop in his image. A 
stronger appeal than promises is necessary to alleviate the misery of under- 
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developed areas. The hungry respond to help in fact—not to theories. 

Some trends noted in the closing chapter on the “Family,” which seem to 
mark the direction which it is taking under the impact of many changes are: For 
the man, authority and power increased throughout history, so that the demands 
made upon him and his responsibilities became a burden. He was glad to relinquish 
them and let the woman take her place at his side. For the woman, demands made 
upon her declined throughout history. Her life became easy and protected until 
ease and protection became a burden. She freed herself of it and took her place 
at the side of the man. 

Mankind is grasping for a balance. Chaos may result in the whirlpool of 
forces and counterforces, but there are traits toward balance. Some of these traits 
are the family’s drawing toward the formation of a group which discovers that, 
despite biological and social differences, they are, first of all, simply human 
beings. Traits of a relationship built on the respect for human personality, mutual 
respect and self-respect. These values are indivisible, for when the human rights 
of any individual are violated they are violated for everybody. This is the direction 
away from the authoritarian to the democratic way of life in the family and in 
living. 

Dr. Frankenthal, calls upon men of the modern world to look at their world, 
and provides an interesting, informative and fruitful framework for that examina- 
tion. 


Public Education in the South Today and Tomorrow. Ernest W. Swanson and 
John A. Griffin. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press. 1955. 


This volume is a companion to Harry S. Ashmore’s, The Negro and the 
Schools, undertaken on an assignment from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education to Study Bi-racial Education in the United States. The present volume 
is essentially a handbook on statistics related to the South’s educational problem. 
The population research was done by John Maclachlan, Department of Sociology, 
University of Florida; Truman Pierce and his associates in the Southern States 
Co-operative Program in Educational Administration, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, did the educational research; Ernst W. Swanson, professor of 
Economics, Emory University, did the economic analysis. John A. Griffin, was 
administrative co-ordinator for the project. 

The editors have attempted to treat the educational problem of the South in 
four facets, the question of integration aside: The first chapter summarizes briefly 
the findings and describes these facets. They are: 

1. Equalization of current expenditures by race and by region. 

2. Provision of modern housing for the existing group of pupils, also 
equalized by race and by region. 

3. Improvement in instruction and enrichment programs to facilitate the 
transition from a predominantly agricultural to a predominantly industrial 
society. 


4. More classrooms and teachers to meet the huge advances in enrollment 
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and average daily attendance, which may be expected to reach a peak at the 
beginning of the next decade. 


The eight remaining chapters of the volume are essentially groupings of the 
most important statistical tables with explanations and interpretations of their 
contents. An effort is made to array the groupings of tables in such a manner as to 
give a statistical sequence to the educational tasks. The sequence runs from the 
reasons for the problem and the basic materials upon which its solution must 
rest, to an evaluation of the South’s economic capacity to meet the problem. 
Chapter designations are as follows: ‘“The People of the South;” “The Children 
of the South;’”’ “Some Qualitative Measures of Southern Schooling; ‘““What the 
South Is Spending for Schools;” ‘Projection of School-Age Population, Enroll- 
ment, and Average Daily Attendance;” “The Price of Equality and Improve- 
ment;” ‘“The Projection of Southern Income;” ‘The South’s Ability to Pay.” 


Some very useful appendices are carried at the end of the volume, providing 
such information as: The Selection of the Sample; Estimation of White and 
Negro Current Expenditures, 1951-52; How Long May It Take the South to 
Catch Up With the North?; Estimation of Capital Deficit; Methods of Income 
Projection. 


The following observations indicate, in some measure the fundamental point 
of view and the orientation of the investigators: In a democratic society educa- 
tional goals are never static. The South today is experiencing the impact of broad 
social forces over which there seems to be little direct control. These forces have 
both complicated the educational problems of the South and given them an 
urgency which makes action imperative. Yet, the goals of action are uncertain, 
since no one can prescribe with certainty the best education for a region in which 
the basic cultural patterns are in flux. Recognizing these limitations the study has 
aimed at developing background material for the use of southern educational 
leaders who must ultimately chart the course. 


The writers view the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 1954—redefining 
“equality” for Negro children as inclusion in a single, non-segregated system— 
as having profound social significance for the South. But see it merely as a special 
case within the overall pattern of change, improvement and expansion of school 
facilities and instruction. The southern states are in their view launched upon a 
vast program of educational equalization aimed at wiping out old differentials 
between urban and rural, high-income and low-income areas, as well as between 
races. In this view they conclude: 


‘Whatever economies or expenses, whatever pressure or relief, school 
integration may bring to Southern communities in the months and years 
to come, they will be overshadowed and in great part determined by the 
larger trends in Southern schooling.” 


The investigations covered the region as a whole and each of the thirteen 
states defined as comprising the South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
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Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The investigators recognize that the effectiveness of public education can 
never be wholly measured in quantitative terms inasmuch as dollars spent per 
pupil or in average daily attendance is an operational method that cannot pretend 
to define adequately either the quality or the intensity of education. 

Turning now to the findings, the following are but a few of the more 
significant: 

One: Some states, counties, cities in the South have met, or have more than 
met, the challenge posed by comparison with other regions, but the South as a 
whole suffers from a sizeable deficiency in public education. In most Southern 
states neither the Negro nor white segment of the population has received an 
education on a par with that to be had elsewhere in the nation. Cumulative 
unequalities since the decade of the 1870's have limited the Negro’s educational 
opportunities even more than the white’s. Where racial differentials are rapidly 
disappearing, efforts are now being directed toward raising and enriching the 
general level of education. 

Two: School-age population growth of an unprecedented rate in enrollment 
and average daily attendance has made the educational effort doubly difficult. This 
development is further complicted by the great migration from rural to urban 
areas begun in the 1940's. 

Three: Some 12,500,000 Southerners live outside their home states, and 
of this number nearly 7,500,000 now make their homes in the non-South. This 
loss has been partly counter-balanced by the migration of some 3,000,000 non- 
Southerners into the region. Thus some 15,500,000 people have been involved 
in these interregional movements. During the 1940's about two-thirds of the net 
migratory loss of the South was Negro movement to northern industrial centers. 
The full impact of these population changes upon education are only beginning 
to be felt. 

Four: The increase in educational costs resulting from vast population and 
industrial developments of necessity must be staggering. The fiscal year 1951-52 
is taken as the base year for all the operations of the schools and all the projections. 
In 1951-52 it was found that current expenditures, excluding transportation out- 
lays, based upon per pupil in average daily attendance averaged for the white 
children in the South $165.71 and for the Negro $115.56. Thus a gap in current 
expenditures of $50 per Negro pupil remained to be closed. Differences in various 
expenditures reflected in this gap during 1951-52 were: 


(a) Average salary paid white teachers had reached $1,460, while for 
Negro teachers it was $1,273. A difference of $187 per teacher. 

(b) Qualitative variations are also apparent. As late as 1951-52, 9 per 
cent of Negro teachers in the region had less than two years of special training, 
whereas only 3.3 per cent of white teachers fell into this class. Some 73 per cent 
of the Negro teachers had four or more years of training as compared with about 
78 per cent of the white teachers. In six states, however, the training of Negro 
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teachers on the average exceeded that of white teachers. (Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia). 

(c) In public school libraries there were fewer books per Negro pupil 
than per white. Seven states reporting showed a ratio of 4.3 books per white to 
2.0 books per Negro pupil. 

(d) Of the total expenditures in 1951-52, instructional outlays accounted 
for a much higher proportion of expenditures per white pupil than that per Negro 
pupil. [Here the authors obviously made an error in the identification of the 
recipients of the higher proportion of expenditure. (See page 7, paragraph 3.) }. 
This reflects the tendency in the South to put more into the enrichment for white 
than for Negro school children. 

Five: Differentials related to place of residence were considerable. Instruc- 
tional expenditure per metropolitan child exceeded the expenditure per rural- 
urban child by $36.40, and exceeded the expenditure per rural child by $44.05. 
Equalization of current expenditures for all children, white and Negro based 
upon the 1951-52 average expenditure ($166) would cost a total of $210 million. 
Oklahoma has achieved equalization at approximately $196 per pupil. 

Six: Until quite recently, capital expenditures on buildings and equipment 
per pupil tended to run significantly more for the white than for the Negro 
children. Out of an estimated total capital deficiency for the region of two million 
dollars in 1951-52, 40 per cent, or about $800,000,000 must be spent to improve, 
replace, and supplement schools serving Negro pupils. This takes no account 
of the anticipated increases. 

Seven: In 1950 a net public school enrollment of 8,300,000 was reached in 
the South. By 1960 the net enrollment is expected to reach 10,748,000, an increase 
of 29.5 per cent. By age groups enrollment in 1960 will probably be: 5-6 years, 
825,000; 7-13 years, 7,076,000; 14-15, 1,542,000; 16-17, 1,305,000. Average 
daily attendance is expected to reach 9,800,000 an estimated increase of 35.3 per 
cent. 

Eight: To meet this rise in current expenditures imposed by growth in 
average daily attendance, under the present system, the South would have to 
provide for an annual increase of around $46,847,000 until 1960; transportation 
costs annual increase $3,121,000. The total increments would reach as much as 
$14,650,000 for Texas and as little as $1,643,000 for Mississippi, reflecting the 
difference in school-age population in these states. By 1960, the South will have 
to have paid out a total of more than $1,295,000,000 for additional plants and 
equipment. 

Finally: The investigators concluded that the South can pay 7f equalization 
is defined in terms of the region’s average current expenditure per white pupil 
1951-52—$166, or higher; 7f essentially the same modernized space and equip- 
ment is to be provided each pupil; and 7f the present trend in regional income 
continues. The South from 1938-52 experienced a phenomenal growth in real 
per capita income; that is income stated in a constant dollar so that the effect 
of changes in general price level are removed from current dollar figures. This 
growth averaged over 5 per cent annually for the region. The result is a higher 
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capacity to meet public school needs. The conservative total estimate of income 
payments in the South in 1960 is $67,200,000,000. The optimistic estimate of 
total income in 1960 is $85,000,000,000. Five states can, from the outset, defray 
the expected total costs for the period under either income condition: Florida, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia. By 1960 all but one will be able to 
meet all of its projected expenditures under the optimistic income assumption. 
The single exception is Mississippi. 

According to the investigators, the racial data was presented largely in terms 
of the existing dual terms since the two races in the past were served by separate 
school facilities in the thirteen states, and estimates of future needs and develop- 
ment are cast in the same form as a matter of convenience. In no other way could 
equalization of educational opportunities by race be meaningfully treated. They 
maintain further that the measurement of deficits and projected expenditures in 
terms of the existing dual system is a valid procedure, for the cost of eliminating 
these differentials for the region as a whole and for the individual states will be 
approximately the same whether accomplished within a system of segregation, 
integration, or a combination of the two. 

The sixty-four tables and their brief analysis provide a most useful tool for 
educators, private citizens, and public officials interested in seeking detailed and 
thoughtful solutions to the problems of education in the South. Despite the 
dictum in regard to the question of integration, and the fact that the analysis is 
pursued in terms of biracial analysis, these investigators have without doubt per- 
formed a tremendous task in the search for objective truth upon which action 
may be based in the resolution of the problems of education in the south. 


Central State College —William P. Robinson 


EDUCATION 


Books 


Administering Community Education. Ernest O. Melby. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 325. $6.00. 


The author calls for a new concept of administration in education to meet 
the crisis which it faces with respect to shortage in teachers and buildings and the 
destructive public criticism which is harassing both the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator. ““The threats to our free way of life both internal and external chal- 
lenge American society in its totality to take on a new dynamism and forward 
thrust. The author believes that the battles freedom is now fighting will cause 
it to emerge stronger, not weaker, if our free society develops the requisite educa- 
tional vitality at the community level.’’ The concept of administration as set forth 
in this book rests on faith in men and faith in freedom. It sees the entire com- 
munity as an educational resource and “‘strives to help each individual to become 
all he is capable of becoming, thus seeking a total mobilization of the community 
and its resources for education. . . . It is the primary purpose of this brief book to 
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state the challenge to educational administration and to outline the dynamic com- 
munity-centered concept of leadership that is demanded if education is to give 
life and force to freedom.” 

—Preface 


The New Era in Education. 1. L. Kandel, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1955. Pp. 388. $4.00. 


Herold C. Hunt, who edits this volume, asserts that a comparative study of 
education such as this should contribute to the knowledge and understanding of 
people and nations — that the educative process makes them what they are. 
Certainly there has been no period when men need to understand each other more 
than they do now. He feels that the author presents logically and clearly the forces 
that determine the character of education in the entire world. “In sweep, scope and 
content it combines history, philosophy, administration, supervision, organization 
and impact of education world-wide. The student of world affairs as well as the 
student of education . . . will find it of interest and value.” The countries selected 
for study are England, France, Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United States. 


Selected Films for World Understanding. Wendell W. Williams. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. 88. $1.50. 


“For teachers, parents and lay persons. A list of approximately 400 films 
helpful in selecting material for programs and study groups interested in develop- 
ing a better understanding of America’s role in the world today. Well organized 
for effective use. Films listed in categories according to subject covered, geographic 
classification, and alaphabetically by the title with detailed information for each 
film. Part IV includes necessary information for securing the films described.” 


—Clara A. Henderson 


Teaching World Understanding. Ralph C. Preston, Editor. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 207. $3.95. 


Written by persons who are or have been affiliated with Quaker schools and 
other Quaker educational agencies, this book describes tested procedures for de- 
veloping understanding of the peoples of the world among young Americans. 
“Proceeding from the basic Quaker tenet that at heart there is something of God 
in every man, Quaker educational agencies have as a major objective the develop- 
ment of a deep respect for human personality wherever and however it may be 
found. ... 

“The aim . . . has been to construct a volume offering description, encourage- 
ment, and practical suggestions to the increasing number of teachers who are 
seeking to develop in children and youth an understanding of world cultures 
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which will help prepare them to work effectively as adults toward a warless 
world.” 
—Preface 


Guidance and Counselling. Robert King Hall and Joseph A. Lauwerys, Editors. 
Yonkers: The World Book Company, 1955. Pp. 656. $8.50. 


The 1955 edition of the Yearbook of Education deals with the history, 
philosophy, objectives, organization, and functions of the guidance movement in 
North and South America, Europe, Africa and India. The editors secured contri- 
butions from fifty authorities in these areas on the meaning which guidance has 
for education. From their essays emerges a record of the essential qualities of a 
kind of guidance applicable to free and thinking men in a fundamentally free and 
thinking world. Ruth Strang is the author of a summary and an appraisal of the 
theory and practices described by the contributors. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“After A Year.” American Unity 14:3-5, September-October, 1955. 


The conclusion of a report of desegregation in the Baltimore schools issued 
by the Baltimore Commission on Human Relations. The full report, which in 
addition to the conclusions here given, includes the background and an account of 
the year’s experience. It may be secured from the Commission at 719 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

“As far as this study was able to determine from interviews with principals 
and teachers, there are no school or class room problems inherent in integration. 
The problems that arise, whether they concern behavior, personal habits, learning 
speed or group participation, are problems encountered in all schools with children 
of all races and religions.” 

“The standard fears, in advance of integration, are that colored children will 
create health, behavior, social and academic problems. After a year’s experience 
with integration, Baltimore has found the first three of these fears groundless, and 
the fourth open to some question. . . . As for academic problems, Baltimore had 
none in the first year as far as white children suffering from integration was con- 
cerned. Academic standards were not lowered or classwork slowed down to accom- 
modate the colored children.” In some elementary schools ‘‘it was noted that the 
proportion of slow learners among the colored children was greater than among 
the white. The difference was not apparent in kindergarten and first grade, where 
Negro children made fine progress, but showed up in the upper grades.” This was 
no new problem but an intensification of an old one when dealing with children 
of poor socio-economic background: overcrowded schools with less individual 
attention, overcrowded homes with less opportunity to study in quiet, less adult 
emphasis on educational values. 
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“The College Library in World Affairs.” Howard E. Wilson and Gordon E, Sam- 
son. Journal of Higher Education 26:479-486, December, 1955. 


The results of a questionnaire sent to 96 representative college and university 
libraries for the purpose of discovering what they are doing to promote interna- 
tional understanding are reported in this study. “In the inquiry, librarians were 
asked to report on the role of the library as a factor in a ‘college way of life’ which 
contributes to education about world affairs—descriptions of any projects by 
which the college library takes the initiative . . . in directing students’ attention to 
world affairs and enriching their understanding of international relations.” 


The 80 replies received revealed that the following activities were engaged 
in to promote such understanding: regular programs of exhibits and special ex- 
hibits, bulletin board displays, assistance to groups interested in international 
affairs, special rooms or collections devoted to world affairs, provision of space 
to groups interested in international affairs, book reviews and book lists, radio and 
TV programs, sponsorship of lectures and/or discussion groups, personal activi- 
ties of staff members, use of foreign student assistants, sponsorship of concerts 
and art displays by foreign students, film programs, and the encouragement of 
students’ libraries. These activities are listed in the order of emphasis. 

The survey seemed to make clear that except for a very few institutions, 
“libraries have not played the role which they could play and which they should 
be encouraged to play in college life.” 


“The Role of Adult Education in Community Development.” Adult Education 
6:3-25, Autumn, 1955. 


The central roles which adult educators and adult education agencies are 
coming to play in community development projects is the subject of this sym- 
posium. The participants consider what these roles are, how they contribute to the 
study and action processes of the citizens groups through which community de- 
velopment takes place, and how they mesh with the roles of other specialists. The 
five contributors were asked to respond to these three questions: 


“1. What are the roles you believe adult educators should play in the initia- 
tion and operation of a community development program ? 


“2. What do you believe should be the nature of the adult educator's rela- 
tionship to the organization or organizations through which the citizens study and 
take action ? 


“3. What other professions can make major contributions to community 
development, and in what ways can adult educators best collaborate with repre- 
sentatives of these other professions ?”” 

The statements received in answer to the above questions were submitted to 
persons of other professions actively engaged in community development work. 
The comments of the latter conclude the symposium. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


BooKs 


Appointment with Fortune. Marius Hansome. New York: Vantage Press, In- 
corporated. 1955. Pp. 247. $3.50. 


A sociological and psychological novel which makes a plea for ‘drawing a 
circle’ and taking in illegitimate children. The hero, Maisse, is such a child who, 
in his youth, was made aware of the stigma society attaches to a fatherless child. 
At fourteen he ventured out into the world on his own in an endeavor to live down 
the ‘‘sins’” of his parents. He is successively a sailor, a fisherman, and a teacher, 
always striving to learn and to pass on his ideas of democracy and liberalism to 
others. A tender love story highlights the novel which is vivid with vitality— 
absorbing and inspiring. 

The author is a former principal, superintendent of schools and a college 
professor who has written a sociology textbook and World Workers’ Education 
Movements, Their Social Significance. He is a contributor to many educational and 
sociological magazines. 


Exploring the Small Community. Otto G. Hoiberg. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1955. Pp. 199. $3.50. 


“A sound source book divided into two parts: essentials of community im- 
provement and problem areas. In both the general and specific areas the author 
presents sound advice that is extremely handy for those in small communities con- 
cerned with improvement. . . . An ideal book for student use in the study of com- 
munity development and the growth of leadership.” 

—Harold L. Roth. 
Library Journal 80: 
2606, November 15, 1955 


The American Council on Human Rights: An Evaluation. The Commission on 
Evaluation, Howard H. Long, Chairman. Washington, D. C., The Council, 
1130 Sixth Street, N. W., 1954. Pp. 123. $.50. 


The American Council on Human Rights, “founded to mobilize the influence 
and resources of its membership behind the great American struggle for equality 
of justice and opportunity for all citizens,” is composed of the following con- 
stituent organizations: Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, Sigma Gamma Rho 
Sorority, and Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. With its work primarily concentrated in 
Congress and the Federal government, the Council seeks “the passage of legisla- 
tion and the formulation of administrative policies that would lead to the achieve- 
ment of its goals.” This publication is an objective appraisal of the work for the 
past five years. 
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The Commission scrutinized the program of the Council in the areas of em- 
ployment, civil rights, armed forces, international affairs, housing, education, 
public relations, and local councils. Finding that the ACHR had operated un- 
usually effectively, the Commission recommends its continuation, the expansion 
of its membership, increase of budget, emphasis on its social action program, 
education of the public about human rights goals, increase of printed and pictoral 
materials, strengthening of the local councils, and continuation of its record of 
working with other groups on national and local levels. 


Identity and Interpersonal Competence: A New Direction in Family Research. 
Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 260. $5.00. 


“A program for the more effective application of social research to the prob- 
lem of relationships within the family, developed for use by family agencies, 
research workers, clinicians, and counselors. The authors draw upon advanced 
techniques of social psychology and review family research over the last ten years, 
with emphasis on current trends and progress.” 

—Essential Books 1:42, 
December, 1955. 


A Manual of Intergroup Relations. John P. Dean and Alex Rosen. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 202. $3.75. 


“Basic handbook for workers in intergroup relations, for those actively 
engaged in trying to eliminate segregation and discrimination in public institu- 
tions, voluntary social agencies, and in other community organizations. The 
authors have offered solutions to the problems of effective intergroup communica- 
tions, of training staffs and leaders for democratic action, and of increasing active 
community participation by minority group members. They also have made sug- 
gestions for fostering better intergroup relations and the use of wise tactics in 
negotiating community change.” 

—Essential Books 1:42, 
December, 1955. 


Group Work and Community Organization. National Conference of Social Work. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 109. $2.25. 


These papers presented at the 82nd Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work contain new developments in the areas of community 
organization and social group work. In the former, development in cities and 
metropolitan areas are examined, together with lay leadership, the citizens’ rescue 
of an old city, the ‘Philadelphia Story,” the individual's role in community 
planning for services to migrants and the planning of decentralized programs. 

Under group work theory and practice the authors consider community pro- 
grams for juvenile delinquency, camping as an effective tool, and the implications 
of the present scene for social group work practice. 
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The Freedom Reader. Edwin S. Newman, Editor. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1955. Pp. 256. $3.50; paper $1.00. 


“A well-balanced, unbiased situation report on freedom in America, its 
historical meaning, present-day relations to security and welfare, timeless appeal 
to all Americans. Presented as a collection from writings, statements, court 
opinions, legislative documents, organization reports ef al it considers a diversity 
of historical, scientific, political approaches.” 

—Rudolf Heimanson. 
Library Journal 80: 
2607, November 15, 1955. 


Minority Groups: Segregation and Intepration. National Conference of Social 
Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 104, $2.25. 


A collection of papers presented at the 82nd annual forum of the National 
Conference of Social Work. “An excellent gathering together of current thinking 
on the whole problem of work with minority groups. All aspects of the problem 
are considered: the arrival of the minority group, the types of programs which 
can help it get into the community, the nature of the American Community, the 
effect of changing relationships upon the whole profession of social work, and the 
background of the entire problem of segregation.” 

—Harold L. Roth. 
Library Journal 80: 
2599, November 15, 1955. 


Minority Problems in Southeast Asia. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. Pp. 295. $4.00. 


“Five distinct minority categories are included: (1) the Chinese; (2) the 
Indians; (3) indigeneous minorities (Eurasians, Arakanese of Burma, Malays of 
South Thailand, and Ambonese of Indonesia); (4) the Cambodians, Laotians, 
and tribal Thai of Tonkin . . . ; and finally (5) Christian minorities in various 
countries. . . . In general an introductory account of each minority category is fol- 
lowed by specific descriptions of the minority’s position in each country of South- 
east Asia: Malaya and Singapore, Thailand, Indonesia, Burma, and Indochina.” 

The basic facts on the minority position include population, immigration, 
politics, citizenship, education, economics, etc., ““which underlie friction with the 
majority group. . . . The situation of a minority can best be understood in the 
context of the total society in particular with reference to the majority group. 
This book tells us practically nothing about the majority peoples of the area, and 
here lies its fundamental limitation.” 

—Richard J. Coughlin. 
American Sociological 
Review 20:759-761, 
December, 1955. 
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The Right to Life. A. Delafield Smith. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. 215. $3.50. 


““T ain’t never had nothing that wasn’t mine by rights.’ The Yankee who 
made that boast could carve out his own living on his own land and look to no 
man else to satisfy his needs. In our age of technological specialization, there is 
no such complete individual self-sufficiency. Yet in any age, having the basic 
things we need ‘by rights’ is an essential element of human dignity and independ- 
ence. How can we protect it in our interdependent society? What part should the 
government play ? 

“Out of his long career of public service, A. Delafield Smith has distilled a 
new philosophy of social and legal responsibility to the individual. Reviewing 
the history and present procedures in our education, health, and social welfare 
programs, he shows where our present practices fail to meet to-day’s requirements 
—and what we can do to develop an intelligent, realistic program for the future.” 

—Publisher 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Meany Looks into Labor's Future.” George Meany. New York Times Magazine 
Section 6:11+, December 4, 1955. 


The leader of the recently created single organization of the A.F.L.-C.1.O., 
here looks ahead and discusses its most significant future role—“‘specifically with 
regard to the national economy, the relations between management and labor, the 
security of the free way of life and the basic political and legislative trends of 
our land.”” One of the long-range reasons for the merger is ‘‘to create an instru- 
mentality capable of defending the interests of American workers in the eventful 
years to come—an instrumentality that can succeed in assuring proper considera- 
tion of human needs along with the requirements of industry and finance.” 

“Through neglect, timidity and political paralysis, we have failed to provide 
decent schools for American children, to get rid of slums, to build protection 
against floods, to construct necessary modern highways and, above all, to assure 
the enjoyment of civil rights and equal protection under the law to all Americans. 
In addition to these obvious flaws, there still exist manifest injustices in the laws 
governing labor-management relations and the farm economy. The A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
plans to intensify political-education activities to help bring about an effective 
solution of these problems. We are all taught in school that this is ‘one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’ That it doesn’t always 
work out this way is the result of political misdirection. . . . The purpose of 
labor's political-education program will be to awaken both parties and the Ameri- 
can people to the need for this national approach to national problems.” 


‘Mental Health in Our New Kind of World.” Brock Chisholm. Mental Hygiene 
39:529-532, October, 1955. 
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Man is in real danger from the sort of situation which destroyed many forms 
of life in one of the great ice ages because they were not able to make a new adjust- 
ment to changed circumstances. Man has developed to the point where there is 
real danger from man himself to the whole human race. All of our old behavior 
patterns are suspect and need to be re-evaluated. ‘In order to do that we—the 
peoples of the world—have got to have a reasonable security within ourselves, a 
reasonable standard of mental health, so that we may learn to react adequately 
and in mature terms toward this changing total environment.” 

“If the human race is going to get on with its great evolutionary experiment, 
it will be as the result of improved mental health. . . . This is a job for the people 
of the world in their own schools, in their churches, everywhere, they come to- 
gether, but particularly in their own homes in relation to the development of their 
own children. And only to the degree that mental health is a people’s movement, 
so that people are learning how to feel and live in a different way, appropriate to 
a new world, can the mental health movement be effective.” 


“More Than Problems.” Joy Elmer Morgan. Senior Citizen, September, 1955. 


In this editorial Mr. Morgan pleads the case of older people whom he prefers 
to call ‘‘senior citizens’—those who have learned to stand on their own feet, to 
trust their own minds, to take civic responsibility, and to bring the accumulated 
experience of years to bear on the common life. ““An improved quality of citizen- 
ship is the golden opportunity presented by our gift of increasing years. The 
senior citizen has three advantages. He has had enough experience to see affairs 
in better proportion. If he has earned an economic competence and has enough to 
live on he can be more independent of the economic pressures that are everywhere 
in our society. He can be what he is and say what he thinks to be true without fear 
that his career will be blocked by someone who takes exception to his views. And 
most important of all, he has time—if he will but use it—for careful reading and 
study, for going to the free public library, for taking a course in the university, 
for conversing with friends who are more interested in truth than in dogma. 

“The unused talent now going to waste among persons who think they are 
on the shelf could win world peace, mitigate racial tensions, help less advanced 
peoples to gain the advantages of technical progress, and give a new sense of 
adventure and hope to life thruout the earth.” 


“The Quality of Our Living Together.” Dwight L. Arnold. Ohio Schools 33:8-9, 
September, 1955. 


“We teach the children in our schools not only with our books and our know!- 
edge but also by the way we live together. If the mood is unhappy, undemocratic, 
or has elements of unresolved conflict, we are inevitably teaching the boys and 
girls that such is the way of life. An effective educational program must pay atten- 
tion to the quality of our living together.” The personal characteristics needed to 
produce this high quality of human relations are: the ability to accept other persons 
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as worthy and capable of growth; the ability to listen with understanding; the 
ability to give honest, simple praise; the ability to ask others for advice, assistance, 
suggestions; respect for others and for ourselves; mature humor which gives 
release and perspective; and the ability to interpret properly the actions of others. 
There can be little worthwhile improvement of any kind without these basic 
attitudes. 


“The Rehabilitation Program in a Public Welfare Agency.” Myra E. Shimberg 
and Miriam Blauston. Social Casework 36:470-473, December, 1955. 


In August of 1951 the New York City Department of Welfare initiated a 
program of rehabilitation for handicapped clients who are potentially employable. 
They are helped to understand their own capacities, to develop a desire to take 
their places in productive community life, to make full use of community reha- 
bilitation facilities, and ultimately to select a suitable type of work and to plan 
the approach to the prospective employer. The counselor's aid is continued until 
the client has been hired and has made, at least, a preliminary satisfactory adjust- 
ment. If necessary, counselling is continued beyond this point. 

The Rehabilitation Program makes certain “that no public assistance recipient 
with the potentiality for self-maintenance is overlooked or rejected.” The keynote 
of the work is individualization and to function successfully the counselor must be 
patient, understanding, and ingenious. 

In its first four years the Program has accepted 4,785 persons. Of these 1,592 
are still receiving help. In 55 per cent of the cases no longer active the reason for 
termination of the service was lack of need for public assistance. ‘““The real success 
of the program is best revealed in the accounts of the men and women who have 
learned to utilize their abilities rather than to lean upon their disabilities.” 


Sociometry: a Journal of Research in Social Psychology. 


“The American Sociological Society, publisher of the American Sociological 
Review, announces the publication of Sociometry: a Journal of Research in Social 
Psychology. Founded in 1937 by Dr. J. L. Moreno, this quarterly journal will 
become an official publication of the Society with the March 1956 issue. .. . The 
new Sociometry faces simultaneously two arenas of scientific investigation: it is 
concerned both with the individual and with collectivity. It aspires to produce the 
connective tissue of knowledge which joins these two arenas. In this spirit it will 
attempt to report the best research in social psychology, and at the same time to 
provide an outlet for the developing body of theory in this field. 

“The annual subscription rate to Soctometry is $9.00 for both domestic and 
foreign subscribers, with single issues priced at $2.25.” 


—Publisher 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


Books 


The Dark Eye in Africa. Laurens van der Post: New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1955. Pp. 224. $3.00. 


“A provocative study of the unrest in contemporary Africa based on talks 
given at the C. J. Jung Institute and the Psychological Club of Zurich in March, 
1954, by a British resident of South Africa. The author maintains that the white 
man’s coming to Africa has destroyed the secure world of native values and offered 
nothing in return, and that the denial of the uniqueness of the African peoples 
has led to widespread misunderstanding between the races. Only a change in man’s 
relations to man will save the situation. Questions from the audience alternated by 
Colonel van der Post's answers comprise the second half of the book.” 

—Booklist 52:116 
November 15, 1955. 


The Gold Coast in Transition. David E. Apter. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 355. $5.00. 


“A serious, solid, thesis-like study of the progression of the African Gold 
Coast into a parliamentary democracy. Using the techniques of sociology, the 
author illuminates the societal fabric and the rips and tears necessary to make 
democracy work in this area. The strong family ties of Africans result in a kind 
of nepotism which makes for difficulties in their democratic strivings. As a study 
of the first African tribal colony to reach democracy, this is an important and in- 
teresting document. Full notes, bibliography, exceilent index.” 

—Milton S. Byam. 


Library Journal 
80:2602, November 
15, 1955. 


Integrated Europe? Michael T. Florinsky. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. Pp. 182. $3.50. 


“Out of his profound knowledge of the history of Europe and from first- 
hand observation Dr. Florinsky presents here a realistic analysis of one of the 
great issues of the tense modern world—European integration. He finds that 
although progress has been made in the field of military defense, there has been 
no real advance toward economic and political unification because the idea is 
basically irreconcilable with historical traditions, and the realities of the moment.” 


—Publisher 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


“Problems of American Democracy: Dilemma of Empire.” Current History 29: 
325-377, December, 1955. 
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For four issues Current History has presented the “Problems of American 
Democracy” as seen by various writers. The problems were considered under 
these headings: (1) Education in Crisis, (2) Security in a Free Society; (3) Im- 
migration and the American Ideal; and (4) Dilemma of Empire. It is with this 
last that the December issue is concerned. 

Carlos P. Romulo, author of the lead article, ““The American Dilemma: 
Democracy and Empire,” attempts answers to the questions of how well the 
democratic United States has handled its overseas territories and whether a 
democracy can govern an empire. He also discusses the imperialistic connotations 
of American internationalism in this century but considers them “greatly muted 
ones.”” Whatever their disappointments and disillusionments with American 
policy, Latin-Americans, Asians, and Africans ‘know that America is a land with 
an unlimited promise of freedom for the human mind and the human spirit, and 
that its power will ever be used to strengthen the will to struggle for freedom.” 

In “Manifest Destiny and the American Century,” Julius W. Pratt reviews 
the plunging of the United States into colonialism in 1898-1899 when it “was 
transformed into an imperial republic, with possessions stretching half-way 
around the world.” 

Other articles are “The Constitution and the Territories’ —Francis D. Wor- 
mouth; ‘Statehood for Hawaii ?’’"—Russell H. Fitfield; ‘““Colonialism in Alaska” 
—Ernest Gruening; ‘The United States Trusteeship in the Pacific’’—George A. 
Codding, Jr., and “The United States in the Caribbean” —Philip D. Curtain. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Books 


America’s Role in International Social Welfare. Alva Myrdal and Others. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 109. $2.00. 


“These three distinguished essays—the Florina Lasker Lectures delivered at 
the New York School of Social Work, Columbia University—present authori- 
tative views on issues concerning America’s role in international welfare. Included 
are Dean Rusk’s ‘Peace, Freedom, and Social Welfare’; Alva Myrdal’s trenchant 
‘A Scientific Approach to International Welfare’; and Arthur Altmeyer’s “Train- 
ing for International Responsibilities’.” 

—American University 
Press Catalog, October, 
1955, p. 21. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: Proceedings of the International Conference in 
Geneva, August, 1955. New York: International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University, 1955-1956. 16 volumes. $110.00 (pre-publication price). 


The United Nations announces that all of the papers submitted at the Geneva 
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Conference will be published—the text of the oral presentations and the verbatim 
record of the discussions. The 16 volumes are as follows: 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 


The World’s Requirements for Energy: the Role of Nuclear Power 
Physics, Research Reactors 

Power Reactors 

Cross-Sections Important to Reactor Design 

Physics of Reactor Design 

Geology of Uranium and Thorium 

Nuclear Chemistry and the Effects of Irradiation 

Production Technology of the Materials Used for Nuclear Energy 


IX. Reactor Technology and Chemical Processing 
X. Radioactive Isotopes and Nuclear Radiations in Medicine 
XI. Biological Effects of Radiation 


XII. Radioactive Isotopes and Ionizing Radiations in Agriculture, Physi- 
ology, and Biochemistry 

XIII. Legal, Administrative, Health and Safety Aspects of Large Scale Use 
of Nuclear Energy 

XIV. General Aspects of the Use of Radioactive Isotopes: Dosimetry 

XV. Applications of Radioactive Isotopes and Fission Products in Research 
and Industry 

XVI. Record of the Conference 


Volume III was published in November 1955 and the others are to be issued 
early in 1956. 


The United Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace and Security. 
Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1955. Pp. 709. $6.00. 


The first of a seven volume series which will present a systematic analysis 
of the issues arising from the experience with the United Nations system and an 
evaluation of the immediate and ultimate implications of the various courses of 
action being proposed. It is the purpose of this volume to aid in a better under- 
standing of the issues involved in maintaining peace and security. ‘Attention is 
thus concentrated on the activities of the United Nations in the peaceful settle- 
ment or adjustment of disputes and situations, the use of collective measures in 
threats to or breaches of the peace, and the formulation of plans for the regulation 
of armaments.” 


—Introduction. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


“Toward Peace Between Nations and Within Nations.’ Frank T. Carleton. 
Sociology and Social Research 40:102-106, November-December, 1955. 


That there is progress being made in natural science and engineering we 
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firmly believe, but the author thinks that we are no longer certain of progress 
toward more peaceful human relations. “The ‘mess’ in which the entire world is 
floundering after two world wars . . . leads many to feel that man individually 
and collectively, can do little to improve conditions or to bring about world 
peace.” This may be due to the fact that in social science man is in the center of 
stirring events and is benefited or injured by what is going on. “His immediate 
self-interest may cause him to look upon proposals and programs with a biased 
point of view. . . . He desires freedom and power, but the drive for power leads 
to conflict with others.” 

“The individual members of a healthy society in a technological age must 
possess honesty, integrity, ability to do teamwork, self sacrifice in the interests 
of the community, physical and intellectual vigor, and religious fervor.’’ This 
healthy society has as its main job the task of achieving human brotherhood and 
of fashioning some workable type of international organization capable of pre- 
venting future world wars. 

“The hope of the modern world may be bound up in such a revival of 
religious faith as will give individual and groups a definite ‘sense of direction,’ 
so that they will strive persistently and intelligently and self-sacrificingly to uphold 
the dignity of the individual and for human betterment the world over. The 
choice of right things to want, the selection of proper goals, may indeed be a 
matter to be decided by religion rather than by logic or by science.” 
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THE LARGER CONNOTATIONS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


As commonly used the term “human relations” is largely restricted 
in meaning to interactions between individuals or groups of different 
races or religions. Racism and diversity of religious beliefs are the 
matrices out of which prejudice and discrimination have developed. 
Human relations have thus come to have a negative connotation, indi- 
cating relations between individuals or groups that need adjustment and 
betterment. But the concept of ideal human relations, positive, con- 
structive interrelationships not only between individuals and groups in 
matters of prejudice and discrimination but in matters touching all of 
the basic areas of human interest, has long actuated many, both individual 
and group, to even heroic deeds in the interest of human welfare. 

Man’s evolutionary development from animal to spirit—with mind 
as a way station—has seen him rise from a position on all fours, where 
his sight was restricted to earthy things, to stand erect where his gaze 
might contemplate the stars. His creative urge thus engendered under- 
lies the human treasury of religion, philosophy, literature, drama, science 
and history. All of these great areas of man’s experience have endowed 
him with visions of the truth—the many-faceted truth that will make 
man free. These glimpses of eternal verity have crystallized into ideals 
that activate man’s behavior when stress compels resort to his highest 
insights. Saints and seers, poets and playwrights, philosophers and 
scientists—the seekers for reality—all these have measured human 
nature’s grasp and reach. History holds the record, not only of man’s 
grapple with his environment, both natural and social, but of his wrestle 
with the forces that have impeded his ascendancy into a moral and 
ethical being. 

The drama of human life turns upon the creeds, opinions and 
persuasions of the actors in the interplay on life’s stage. Human inter- 
action or social behavior is influenced by point of view. The storehouse 
of man’s culture presents materials, adequate and rich, as source from 
which wisdom can be drawn for distillation into an effectual point of 
view that will assure positive, human relationships among men. 

These points of view may be intellectual, moral, ethical; they may 
be religious, ideological, cultural; they may be biological, psychological, 
educational; they may be individual, racial, national; but whatever the 
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stance there is one unescapable law: Humanity’s best welfare depends 
upon a point of view that is a combination, an integration, of all of the 
concerns of human interest and welfare. Not alone individual, racial, 
national—but world interrelationships; not alone disparate ideological, 
cultural, economic—but the interrelationships of man as a social organ- 
ism; not alone biological, psychological, educational—but the universe 
of values essential to abundant living; not alone philosophical, moral 
and ethical—but the identity of man as a spiritual being of whom it has 
been said, “It doth not yet appear what he shall be.” 

Human relations, then, that regard race and caste alone as deterrents 
to social integration are attenuated. Human relations that regard only 
the negative side of man’s interactions are abbreviated. Presentation 
by example and precept of the positive aspects of human interrelation- 
ships will bear better fruit. Human relations are full of promise that 
bring to bear upon the ways of men the wisdom of the past and the 
science of the present; that analyze all human problems—individual and 
group, racial and national, ideological and cultural—and that make an 
enlightened and broadside attack on the causes of inharmoniousness 
and disunity among men. 
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